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AMERICAN 

JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 



NOTICE. 

With the present number (73) The American Journal of 
Philology enters upon a new volume, and the Editor and 
former Publisher announces that the business management has 
been transferred to The Johns Hopkins Press, to which all 
communications touching subscriptions are hereafter to be 
addressed. This change makes it necessary to settle all out- 
standing accounts, and it is hoped that the subscribers to the 
Journal will meet their obligations promptly and thus facilitate 
the transfer. 

Basil L. Gildersleeve. 



thousand years ago, 1 and after diligent search, with the help of 
those who had kept au courant with the last year’s progress in 
thought, discovered that what I had neglected to do had been 

1 The bones of some thirty thousand warriors with crushed skulls, evidently 
fallen in battle and belonging to a race that inhabited this country before the 
Indians, are still exhibited on one forgotten battlefield in the West. How 
long such heaps of bones could remain (if cared for) in Kuruksetra I cannot 
say. They were seen by the pious Chinese pilgrim in the seventh century. 
But perhaps they were not Bharata bones after all ! 
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I.— THE BHARATA AND THE GREAT BHARATA. 

Two years ago I received from the editor of this Journal Dahl- 
mann’s Mahabharata, and it was my intention to write at once a 
review of that noteworthy book. I soon found, however, that an 
ordinary review would neither do the book justice nor satisfy 
myself. But at that time new cares and subsequently a journey 
to India prevented me from writing a full account and criticism of 
Dahlmann’s theory, which is, in short, that the great epic was 
composed not as an epic, but as a moral and religious encyclo- 
pedia. There was, moreover, something so incongruous in the 
conception of the epic as a manual of good advice that, as I am 
shamed to confess, while climbing over the ruins of Indrapat and 
wandering about the Kurus' sacred plain, das Mahabhdrata als 
Rechtsbuch was wellnigh forgotten in the Mahabharaia als Epos . 

Such sentimentality (as if one must believe in Homer because 
he has found Troy) quickly passed away, however, as I returned 
from the place where the bones of those that had died in the 
Mahabharata war were still shown piled in heaps more than a 
thousand years ago, 1 and after diligent search, with the help of 
those who had kept au courant with the last year’s progress in 
thought, discovered that what I had neglected to do had been 

1 The bones of some thirty thousand warriors with crushed skulls, evidently 
fallen in battle and belonging to a race that inhabited this country before the 
Indians, are still exhibited on one forgotten battlefield in the West. How 
long such heaps of bones could remain (if cared for) in Kuruksetra I cannot 
say. They were seen by the pious Chinese pilgrim in the seventh century. 
But perhaps they were not Bharata bones after all ! 

1 
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most ably accomplished by others. Every Sanskrit scholar is 
to-day familiar with the learned reviews which Dahlmann’s book 
has called forth in the last twelvemonth, and it seems almost a 
work of supererogation to attempt to say anything new after what 
has been so fully discussed by Barth, Jacobi, Jolly, Ludwig, 
Schroeder, Wintemitz, and possibly by others whose critiques I 
may not have seen. 1 

In the following pages, therefore, I shall not attempt to review 
Dahlmann’s work in detail. It is a long, interesting, and in many 
particulars instructive attempt to prove that the epic was written 
essentially as it has come down to us and that it dates from circa 
500 B. C. I will content myself with analyzing its npwrop i/rcvdo? 
in a few words. 

That the Bharata epic was enough of an epic to be compared 
with the Greek epics is rendered probable by the fact that the 
Greek visitors to India reported that the Hindus had a sort of epic 
poetry, tales of ‘ Homeric * heroes. That there were two versions 
of the Bharata story is proved by the fact that the Hindus them- 
selves cited “the Bharata and the Maha-Bharata,” that is, the 
(little) and big Bharata. There was then (two or three centuries 
B. C.) a big Bharata. Are we to suppose that it arose indepen- 
dently of the Bharata or grew out of the latter ? In the latter, 
certainly more probable, event, is there any reason to suppose 
that the big Bharata stopped growing bigger as the years went 
on? 

In an article published in 1883 in the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society I compared the professed quotations from Manu 
found in the epic with the extant work of Manu, and showed 
that if we put the great didactic masses of the Mahabharata into 
one group and the rest of this literary megatherium into another, 
then the ipse dixit verses cited from Manu in the first group 
correspond with extant Manu verses much more closely than do 
the verses in the second group ; and that in the last great didactic 
book the proved citations are vastly more numerous. Thence I 
drew what seemed to me the reasonable conclusion, that the 
didactic masses were composed after our present Manu was in its 
present shape, whereas this could not have been the case with the 

1 Barth, Journal des Savants, April-July, 1897 ; Jacobi, GGA. 1896, pp. 67- 
78 ; Jolly, Ind. Ant. XXV, p. 343 ; Ludwig, now as brochure ; Schroeder, 
WZKM. X, pp. 75-9; Winternits, JRAS. 1897, pp. 713-59. The last review 
has not yet, at this writing, Dec. 1897, been completed. 
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second group. These didactic masses are grouped in their 
greatest extent in books twelve and thirteen. In the first eleven 
books I found only two quotations that could be verified in our 
present Manu text, against six unverified; in the twelfth book 
eight verified and seven unverified; in the thirteenth, seven 
verified and only three unverified. Whether these facts point 
to the conclusion I drew or not, they certainly show a difference 
in the relation of Manu and the different massed portions of the 
epic, which in turn indicates a difference in age between these 
portions. 

Whether the Mahabharata is to be regarded as having origin- 
ally been epic or didactic depends entirely on its original portions. 
Granted that it was composed in its present shape, the didactic 
tone is so overpowering that I could quarrel with no one who 
asserted that such a book was not an epic. But I should still 
inquire with wonder what man was ever poet enough to write the 
gambling-scene and dull enough at the same time to write the 
Anu£asana ; what didactic priest was ever so muddle-headed as 
to teach that the receipt of gifts even from a good king was sinful 
and even from a bad king laudatory, that asceticism was pure 
folly and that again it was the highest virtue, that polyandry was 
an abhorrent thing and yet the practice of his model heroes; 
further, why tens of thousands of verses should be devoted to 
battle-scenes for the most part idle to the authors purpose and 
occasionally exhibiting his heroes in anything but a model light ; 
and lastly, why a pedagogue who wrote 500 B. C. indulged at 
the same time in the grossest Puranic abuse of grammar in those 
portions of the epic which I had supposed to be late, and wrote 
so decent Sanskrit in the portions which I had hitherto supposed 
belonged to an older epoch. 1 To these questions I find no 
answer in Dahlmann’s theory. But I would ask one more. Does 

1 Compare the late (?) verse xi. 26. 5, where dhatta is used for dhatte ; svasam 
in the late (?) scene of the sixth book, 116. 3 (in PW. under svasd % but there is 
only svasam , as late as duhitam , wherever either of the forms occurs) ; duhitam 
in the late (?) fourth book, 72. 4 ; datum with the accusative of the person to 
whom is given, in a didactic chapter (na utsahate vittarak 8 datum mahdjandn ), 
xii. 321. 143 ; the dative and locative for the possessive genitive in the theo- 
logical chapter, xiii. 14. I ff., “ a barbarous construction never found in the old 
portions of the Mahabharata” (Holtzmann) ; the accusative of respect in xiii. 
62. 30 ( yathd dhavati gdur vats am evam bhumir bhavati bhumidam) ; the use of 
yaj as ‘give to priests* in xiii. 31. 10 (PW. * ksita' to change to Bombay 
reading), yajanti ksitim ; tan for neuter plural, xiii. 68. 29; etc., etc. 
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Dahlmann believe the Mahabharata to have been struck off before 
or after the therein-mentioned eighteen Puranas? Before, of 
course, and the author would perhaps retort that I myself long 
since pointed out that the eighteen Puranas are mentioned only 
in one text. But exactly in the discrepancy of texts lies much 
that is corrective of the Dahlmannian delirament. 

Some passages, like the one just mentioned, have indisputably 
been added to the original text. It was not all spouted forth at 
once. It remains, then, to discover whether any one part may on 
reasonable historical grounds be regarded as later than any other. 

Let us take the fourth book. The heroes are dressed up as 
eunuchs, cooks, and servitors, and play pranks in Virata’s palace. 
Between the grimness of the gambling-scene and the fierceness 
of the battle, this episode stands like an interlude of pantomime 
inserted to cover a thirteenth year of exile, which in other parts 
of the book is not recognized. Is it of no importance that such 
harem-stories as are here given are found nowhere else in the 
epic; that only here, in laudation unparalleled elsewhere, Arjuna 
alone routs the whole Kuru army ? But the text itself hints that 
the fourth book as at present composed is a late addition. There 
are at least two passages, as Holtzmann has pointed out, where 
the thirteenth year is ignored altogether, as if it were an after- 
thought, though in the present version of the Sabha it is recog- 
nized. But more than that, the original stipulation even as it 
now stands is merely that the year shall be passed ‘ sajane' — that 
is, in the presence of people, not in a city — and a verse alluding 
to the exile after it is all over distinctly states that the Pandavas 
passed all thirteen years as hermits in the wood : 

vanarh pravrdjitdgcd ’sma valkaldjinavasasah 
anarhamdnas tarh bhavarh trayodaga satnah pardih } 

An echo of this still lingers in Bhima’s question at xv. n. 23: 
kva tadd Dronah . • . abhavat yatra trayodaga samd vane vanyena 
jtvatha . 

Again, how stands it with the Danadharma now known as 
Anu^asana? Could any literary production be more plainly a 
later growth ? Unknown in the Java text, first cited as ‘gift-laws,’ 
then emerging as a whole book; which is called ‘The Law’ 
because it chiefly enjoins those agrahdra which the earlier law 

l vii. 197. 10. Compare ii. 74. 19; 76. 23; and for the two other references, 
Holtzmann, Mahabharata, ii, p. 98 ; Mbh. viii. 91. 4. 
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condemned (for gifts of land to a priest are in early law allowed 
only in need or as sacrificial gifts), but which in the Anu£asana 
are extolled as always meritorious, and as fruitful of reward to 
him that gives and to him that receives. Here too is found the 
wildest excess in grammar and sectarianism. 

This, however, is not the only reason for considering the 
Anujasana as a late book. The epic itself omits it from its own 
first table of contents. As this table of contents is not without 
value for other parts of the epic, which are both regarded as late 
from other points of view and omitted from the list, it may be 
well to review its account of the epic as the latter was known 
when it was composed. 

The introduction does not at first recognize the Am^avatarana 
(adhy. 59-64). This, among other late traits, exalts the epic as 
an encyclopedia of sacred lore (62. 35), which when studied 
through the vasso will purify from sin (ib. 32) ; a written copy 
being intended, as is evident from the words yo idam bhdratam 
. . . vdcakdya prayachati (vs. 50). Here the size of the work is 
stated to be 100,000 flokas (vs. 14). This ignored chapter refers 
to the attempt at burning the Pantfavas. The sections containing 
the account are also ignored in the first introductory analysis, 1. 
88 flf., which gives Sabha as the parvan following Sambhava. 
The latter closes with parv. 140. The value of this short analysis 
is shown by the very character of the Jatugrha story (parv. 141- 
51). But all that remains of Adi is extra epic, old tales wrought 
in, or wild extravaganza. In this analysis the third book, as 
Aranya (that is, ten parvans of Vana), now follows in due order 
with Virata, Udyoga, Bhlsma, Drona, Kama, £alya, Strl, Aisika 
(parv. 10-18 of Sauptika), £anti, Agvamedha, A^ama, Mausala. 
Here, then, is a list of the books of the Mahabharata which omits 
entirely the thirteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth books of the 
present text, Anujasana, Prasthana and Svarga. The reason can 
be only that when this list was made these books, like the Hari- 
van£a, were not parts of the epic. 

The first discrepancy in the texts here occurs, just before the 
second list : l 

C. i. 101 flf.: 

caturvingati sdhasrim cakre bharatasamhitam 

upakhyandir vind tdvad bhdratam procyate budhaih 

1 This is a new tristubh table of contents, each verse beginning with yad 
affdusam. 
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iato 'dhyardhagatam bhftydh samkqepam krtavan r§ih 
anukraman ikadhyayaih vrtiantdndm saparvanam 

It is then stated that the author made another Samhita of sixty 
hundred thousand verses, of which only one hundred thousand 
are extant. B. here reads the same half-verse cited above from 
the (interpolated) Amgavatarana : 

idarh gatasahasrarh hi glokandrh punyakarmanam 

and places it just before the description in C., but here it is given 
with its accompanying half : 

B. i. i. ioi b, 102 a: 

idarh gatasahasrarh tu ( g)lokdnarh punyakarmanam 
upakhydndih saha jheyam ddyarh bharatam uttamam 
caiurvihgati sahasrim , etc. (as in C.). 

That is to say, C. simply states that without the episodes the 
Bharata contains 24,000 verses, and B. prefaces this with the 
remark that the episodes amount to seventy-six thousand verses. 
It had already been stated that the epic at first consisted of 24,000 
+ 2400 verses — that is, presumably without episodes. 1 

The introduction admits that scholars of the day made the 
work begin with different chapters (i. 1. 52), and as this chapter 
at the same time alludes to the commentators : 

vividham samhiidjhdnarh dlpayanii manlfinah , 

etc. (vs. 53), it is evident that the Itihasa or Purana (the epic calls 
itself by both names) to a certain extent recognizes its own 
gradual construction and that it has been at a pretty late period 
embellished with the final addition of a preface; not the last of 
its kind, however, for in the following chapters is given a new 
and later summary which mentions the Harivai^a. This sum- 

*The passage has, I think, been generally misunderstood. In i. 1. 81 it is 
said of the original epic : “ eight thousand eight hundred verses know I ; and 
£uka knows (as many) ; and Saftjaya knows (as many) or (perhaps he does) not 
(know so many). 1 ’ This is nothing more than the epic of twenty-four thousand 
referred to above. Weber, von Schroeder, Holtzmann, and others, take it to 
mean that there was an original epic of 8800 verses (Lit. 3 , p. 204 ; Lit. u. Cult., 
p. 462 ; Mahabharata, vol. II, p. 6). But there are only two versions, one 
9 hort and one long: vistlryai 'tan mahaj jndnam rsih samkqipya cd ' bravlt (i. 1. 
51). The short epic is, to be exact, 3 X 8000 + 3 X 800, or (in contrast to the 
long epic of 100,000) 24,000 verses. 
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mary is immediately repeated again at greater length. 1 The 
secondary character of the longer analysis in the prior division is 
proved, if proof were needed, by the statement that some scholars 
do not recognize as genuine the portion before Astika (parv. 13). 
As a matter of fact, the original epic began with the present 
second book, but some parts of the first book are probably earlier 
than the epic itself. These are distinct tales which now preface 
the great story. 

In the article referred to above I showed that whereas the late 
thirteenth book reverses the proportion of forms quotable from 
Manu in the early books, the twelfth book occupied a middle 
position. The whole character of £anti supports this inference 
to be drawn from this fact. It stands in time before Anu£asana, 
but later than the mass that precedes it in position. Nor is the 
text without evidence on this point. 

Many of the varied readings in the epic are significant, not 
accidental. Some additions are to honor the Pandavas; some 
omissions are also in their honor. Of this point I have spoken 
long ago, and think it needs no new illustrations. Some changes 
have been made, however, for minor reasons, to back up a 
previous alteration, to gloss over an innovation, to praise a hero, 
to inculcate a general moral, to change the metre, to add to the 
pathos of the scene. To one of these changes I invite the 
reader’s especial attention. 

The machinery by which the twelfth book is attached to the 
Mahabharata is the suspension of Bhisma’s death for a period 
long enough for him to utter the * sacred law’ of this book (and 
the next). With the prior death of Bhisma the sermon of 
Bhisma becomes dramatically impossible. In one passage, vii. 
198. 42, the statement that Bhlsma was slain (before he uttered 
‘the law’) has been allowed to stand, partly because the weight 
of the verse was laid on the sinfulness of the act of smiting the 
venerable man, and partly because the environment was not such 
as to determine absolutely that hato Bhl$mah meant ‘killed,’ 
though it really can have no other meaning here. There are 
other cases too where Bhisma is thus spoken of as haia ‘felled,’ 
but most of them admit the same doubt that ‘felled* might be 
not killed, but knocked over, though the epic usage is against 

1 For the Anukramanlparva or Anukramanikadhyaya, see i. 1. 265 ff. The 
shorter description follows in 2. 30 ff.; after which comes the long Parvasan- 
graha. 
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such an interpretation. But where it is impossible to escape the 
conclusion that the words of the text meant that Bhlsma was 
killed (before the £and was uttered), there the text has been 
altered. This effort is so apparent that, conversely, one not only 
may but must draw the inference that the twelfth book was not 
existent as a part of the epic ; for, as it is inconceivable that the 
reading should have been altered so as to make Bhlsma die first, 
the only possible explanation is that the text which so depicts the 
event was the prior one. 1 

The first of these concealments is the verse omitted in C. after 
vii. 5648a (= 137. 34^) : 

agadhabuddhir gdhgeyah k^itau suraguroh samah 
tydjitah samar e prdndhs tasmad yuddham hi ni^thuram 

This is a straightforward statement to the effect that the twelfth 
book was not uttered and never could have been uttered by 
Bhlsma. Hence it is omitted in the Bengal text (with which the 
C. edition coincides for the most part, judging from N.’s references 
to the varied readings*), but is, fortunately, preserved in B. 

Not less instructive is the second instance. After vii. 6513a 
(= 150. 20a) C. omits: 

faydnam nd ’fakam trdtum bht§mam dyodhane hatam 
tam mdm anaryapuru^am miiradruham adhdrmikam 

As the preceding verses have varied readings, I give each as it 
stands. 

1 Whether the £anti did exist as a separate work is another question, that 
lies apart from Dahlmann’s theory. So in Java the £anti as a book of dkarma 
exists, but not as part of the Java epic. 

* As an example, N. says of the ‘GGGG* passage in B. vi. 43. 1-5 : “ These 
five and a half verses are not recognized by the Gaudas,” and they are lacking 
in C. They will serve, perhaps, as an example of one of the ways in which 
the epic grew : Gitdsu gita kartavyd , kim anytith fastrasangrahdih , Yd svayam 
padmandhhasya mukhapadmad vinihsrta . Sarva^dstramayl gita, sarvadcvamayo 
harih , Sarvatlrthamayl gafiga, sarvavedamayo manuh. Gita gangd ca gdyatri 
govinde ' ti hrdi sthite , Caturgakdrasamyukte , punar janma na vidyaU. Satfatani 
saving arti floiandih prdha ktfavah , Arjunah saptapancd$at , saptaQastim tu san - 
jaydh , Dhrtardstrah flokam ekam , gltayd mdnam ucyate, Bkdraidmrta-saruasva- 
gitdya mathitasya ca Sdram uddhrtya krmena arjunasya mukhe hutam . The 
fragment is quite Puranic, even to the phraseology. On the greater number 
of later added passages N. has no note at all. 
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C : katham patiiavrttasya prthivl suhrdam druhah 
vivaram nd 9 fakad datum prthivl mama durmateh 
yo yam rudhirarakiakqo rdjham madhye pitdmahah 
kim pravak$yati durdhar^ah sametya paralokajit 

B : katharh patitavrttasya prthivl suhrdam druhah 
vivaram nd 9 fakad datura mama parthivasamsadi 
yo 'ham rudhirasiktaiigam rajhdrh madhye pitdmaham 
faydnaifi nd ’fakam irdiurh bhlsmam ayodhane hatam 
tarn mam anaryapuru$am mitradruham adhdrmikam 
kim vak$yati hi durdharqah sametya paralokajit 

Here there can be no doubt that the miserable, ignoble man, 
“ unable to save Bhlsma, who was killed when lying on the field 
of battle,” really means, in speaking of the occurrence, to say 
that Bhisma was killed before his eyes, in the scene which now 
begins, vi. 119. 87: prakfirdh prapaiad rathdt (just before the 
following hocuspocus: dhdrayamasa ca prandn). For in the 
next verse, vii. 150. 22, a companion piece to this, hata is used of 
another hero slain beyond peradventure. This again is followed 
by another verse where nihata has the same meaning and 
exchanges with hata in hatdh fUrah . We have a long list of 
great heroes who have been slain in battle for the prince, and the 
latter says that he will offer them the usual rites: te$dm gatvd 
9 ham dnrnyam adya . . . tar pay i^y ami tan eva jalena yamundm 
anu (vs. 25). The statement is clear and simple: All of these 
heroes, Bhlsma and the others, have died for me, I will therefore 
perform pacificatory rites for them, especially in the case of Bhlsma, 
from whom I fear reproaches when I meet him in the next world, 
for he has gained heaven, paralokajit. So Drona says in reply ; 
(jikhandy avadhid Bhlsmam . . . avadhyam nihatam drqtvd sam - 
yuRCy 151. 7 ; yatrd \ pagyam hatam Bhlsmam pafyaias te y 31. 1 

1 Compare vi. 120. 20 ff.» hata of Bhlsma; 120. 3, adydham pitaram $rutva 
nihatam ; 4, frutva vinihatam Bhlsmam ; 6, na mrsydmi hatam rane ; 7, hato 
drdupadeyena ; 119. 114, avadhye hate bhlsme . That hata means slain in the 
ordinary usage of the epic may clearly be seen at vii. 166. 33, where, when a 
hero is wounded and faints, the foes hatam sma menire sarve * all thought him 
dead’ ; ib. 59, tato bhimo hatam matva tava putram * thinking him dead.’ Com- 
pare also the famous a^vatthdmd hata iti t vii. 190. 16; and vii. 178. 31-40, 
where hata, nihata and vinihata are successively used as synonyms to describe 
the condition of a decapitated creature, dead beyond doubt. So vii. 179. 61, 
where hata is gatasu * expired,* in 62, and nihata in 63 ; vii. 172. 3, etc. 
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The many references to Bhlsma * felled * and this attempt to 
suppress the fact of death, when most clearly stated, hang together. 
The original version stated frankly that Bhlsma was killed, and 
the implication is as strong as one could wish that, in the absence 
of the narrator, there was no such epic narrative as now piles up 
the agony of preaching in £anti. 

From historical evidence based on the condition of the texts in 
Java, and on the statements of the text itself as shown above, the 
conclusion that the present epic was not thrown out as one work 
is irresistible. There is no argument from realien, compared with 
other realien in texts of doubtful age, to combat this conclusion. 
The epic consisted first of the epic: Sabha, Aranya, Udyoga, 
Bhlsma, Drona, Kama, £alya, Stri, Sauptika, A5vamedha, 
A9rama, Mausala. After this were added the Adi preface, 
Virata, and £anti. After these (after the first analysis) were 
added Anu9asana, then Prasthana, Svarga, the Harivan9a (men- 
tioned in Adi and Svarga), and Adi tales and latest tables. 

But there is still much that can be deducted, now included in 
the earlier books, for when I say that Drona existed in the first 
version, I mean a Drona, not the Drona of to-day. Few scholars 
will venture to deny that passages have been added, that the vain 
repetitions of the battle-scenes were not all there at first. But 
because it is difficult to say just what portions are late in every 
instance, I see no reason to sneer at the general critical attitude 
of those who would make distinctions between late and early. 
The question of exact dates is of no moment. Whether the 
Mahabharata was completed in its present form in the centuries 
preceding or following our era is a secondary question, and 
‘early* and ‘late* are of course only relative terms. For the 
history of the text, the interrelation of the parts is the one 
important problem. The fact that the most vicious masses of 
didactic fungus are really fungus and not the radical part of the 
tree is of more value than the date of the planting of the tree. 

In this chief concern the varied readings help us considerably. 
The reference to the Puranas shows how late an addition may be. 
The interpolated exploit of an otherwise unknown hero shows us 
how the epic probably was expanded in cases no longer so easily 
controlled. As specimens of this form of critique, which, with all 
respect for Dahlmann’s ingenious work, I cannot but feel should 
precede such theories as he has put forth, I give herewith a few 
notable passages of the epic. 
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Late texts have few variations. So the £iva episode in vii. 80 
ff. is smoothly uniform. So too the short final books, xvi, xvii, 
xviii, show little variation not only in our editions, but in the 
MSS inspected by Burnell, who says also that the episodes agree 
very closely in the MSS. In accordance with this statement 
stands the fact that the printed editions show least variation, per 
mass, in the episodic third book, and that of all the books, with 
the exception of the final short books, the twelfth and thirteenth 
agree most perfectly. In these two, which are of the greatest 
importance, there is not a single variation to compare with those 
in the long battle-books. In the latter the two texts sometimes 
differ in extent by passages of a dozen or more verses; in the 
former there is only the occasional omission in one text of a half 
verse, or at most one verse, found in the other. So, too, in the 
fourth book the variations are few, of no length, and unimportant. 

Very instructive, on account of the different character of the 
different parts, is the first book. Here every important omission 
or addition is directly connected with the history of the heroes. 
The many portions which lie apart from the heroes are quite 
smooth and show little variation. But the passages where occur 
important variations are : i) four and a half verses, in the account 
of Bhisma’s marriage ; 2) in the account of the poisoning of the 
Parujavas; 3) i n the account of Aijuna at Manipar; 4) in the 
story of Agni burning Khandava at the place where Arjuna’s 
assistance (as an incorporate divine seer) is narrated. 

The second of these cases is as follows : B. omits i. 5066* and 
C. omits i. 129. 36-9, 43^, while 40-30 are placed at 5068-70. 
Thus the two versions are : 

C. 5065 ff.: 

taio yudhiqthiro raja bhlmam aha vaco 'rthavat 
tUqnim bhava rta tejalpam idam karyarh kathancana 
itah prabhrti kdunieya rakqaia 9 nyonyam adrtah 
evam uktvd mahdbdhur dharmardjo yudhitfhir ah 
bhrdtrbhth sakitah sarvair apramatto * bhavai tadd 
kumdrdn krldamanahs tan drtfvd raja ca durmadan 
evam duryodhanah karnah gakunigcd \ pi sdubalah 
anekdir abhyupdyais tan jighdnsanti sma pdm}avan 
pandavd api tat sarvam pratyajanann amar§iiah 
udbhdvanam akurvanto vidurasya mate sthitah 
gurum gikqariham anviqya gdutame tan nyavedayat 
garastambe samudbhutam vedagasirarthaparagam 
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B. omits the third line ( itah , etc.; also reading jalpyam in the 
second line), has the two following lines ( evam . . . tada = 35), 
transposes the next line, and after 35 inserts all that here follows : 

sdrathirh cd ’sya dayitam apahastena jaghnivan 
dharmaima viduras te§drh parthanam pradadau tnaiim 
bhojane bhlmasenasya punah prdk^epayad vi$am 
kalakfitam navam tik§nam sambhrtam lomahar^anam 
vaigyaputras tada *ca$(a parthanam hitakdmyayd 
tac cd pi bhuktvd Jar ay ad avikdram vrkodarah 
vikdram na hy ajanayat sutlk$nam api tad vi$am 
bhlmasahhanane bhlme ajlryata vrkodare 
evam duryodhanah karnah . . . vidurasya mate sthiidh 
kumdran kridamanahs tan drtfvd raja ’ tidurmadan 
gurum fikqariham anviqya gdutamam tan nyavedayat 
farasiambe , etc. 

The first attempt to poison Bhima is told in 128. 45 ff. This 
second attempt is not commented upon by N. All the verses 
describing the act are omitted in C. Both are very faulty texts. 
The unintelligible first line in B., sdraihim cd 'sya , etc., appears 
to have dropped into this passage from iii. 12. 85 = 545. In the 
latter passage, however, only one poisoning is referred to and 
that immediately before Bhima is flung into the river, whence 
Bhima rose and sarvdn sarpdn apothayat sdrathirh ca, etc. (com- 
pare i. 128. 59: pothaydmdsa tan sarvdn \sarpan\ , etc.). In this 
retrospect from the third book the verses alluding to the one and 
only attempt are yo ( duryodhanah ) bhojane bhlmasenasya pdpah 
prdk^epayad vi$am kdlakfi{am (etc., to) lomahar^anam taj jirn.am 
avikdrer^a sahdnnena jandrdana , after which follows the attempt 
to drown (iii. 12. 80 ff.). 

I cite this as an interesting example both of the way in which 
the epic was added to and of the plastic style and loose connec- 
tion in epic verses. It is perfectly clear that the second poison 
scene in i. 129 is made out of the first (i. 128) combined with 
recollections of the account given in retrospect in iii. 12, with the 
deliberate substitution to this end of punah for pdpah (after pdpah 
in i. 128. 45: iaio duryodhanah papas tad bhdik^ye kdlakntakam 
Vi$am prak^epayam as a). 

The scene with Citrangada is too long to cite, but may be 
indicated by the fact that B. adds ten verses on Arjuna's son (as 
a putrika’s fulka ) and his wife’s coming to visit him. B. i. 217. 
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24^ = C. i. 7884^ and B. 34^ = C. 7884^. B. adds 24^-34^ 
and 35. 

There is nothing in the portions of Adi not connected with the 
Pandavas, nothing in Vana, long as it is, nothing in any book after 
the battle-books to compare with these variations. In the battle- 
books, however, the variations are even more violent. Here 
some of the scenes are quite unrecognizable in their alternate 
form. It must be of these books that Burnell says, speaking of 
the “longer books,” that “they differ to as great an extent as the 
two chief recensions of the Ramayana,” for, as I remarked above, 
£anti has no extensive variations. 

In Bhisma, where the fighting begins, there is one long passage 
(parv. 47-9) where two verses of C. (1850 ff.) make ten and a 
half verses in B. (47. 43 ff), in honor of an otherwise inconspicu- 
ous hero. This passage is followed by a ‘tumult’ scene, full of 
varied readings and having six added verses in B. This is 
followed again by some new verses in honor of the same new 
hero ; then, after several varied readings, in the next chapter B. 
has six more added verses, and the whole passage is so bad even 
in one text that (at 47. 43) even the native commentator says that 
it is “clearly interpolated” (J>rak$ipta Hi bhaii). This introduc- 
tion of unknown or unimportant heroes is by no means uncom- 
mon, as in B. vi. 79. 22-3 (omitted in C. after 3470). 

In the battle-books old and new are preserved together. The 
reason for omission and expansion is often only to honor a hero 
or remove a crime. Thus viii. 9. 50^-52^, where Arjuna is 
charged with avoiding Kama in battle, is quietly omitted in C. 
(after 300a); and after vii. 1296 (=29. 43) appear in B. three 
and a half verses in which Kr§na advises Arjuna to shoot away 
Bhagadatta’s band, which the old man tied up his eye-lids with 
( unmllandrthdya baddhapaftah ), and so blind him that he might 
slay him. These C. omits. 

I give a few examples of these variants. 

C. omits vii. 70. 7-8 (after 2432) : 

dantan bhanktvd sahasrasya karnan ndsd nyakrntata 
taiah saptasahasrdnam kafudknpam apdyayat 
fitfdn baddhvd ca hatvd vdi ie$drh mUrdhni vibhidya ca 
gunavatim (sic) uttar ena khdrulavad dak§i%cna ca 
giryante ( alasdhasrd kaihaydh satnare hatah 

Just as B. vii. 61. 4-5, 6^-7 are added in glory of Dilipa and vii. 
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63. 4 is added in glory of Nahusa, so here in the tale of R&ma 
five half verses are put in to magnify the horror of his greatness 
by an additional account of atrocities committed by him. C. 
reads in the hemistich preceding: udbandhandt sakasrarh tu 
haihayah samare kodak ‘ a thousand Haihayas were slain by 
hanging.’ The account is then expanded, though previously in 
both versions stands a list of general slaughterings ; to which list 

B. adds the details given above, takes the last words of the 
original and tacks them on at the end, changing the words just 
preceding to udbandhandt sakasrarh ca sahasram udake dkriam . 
The late character of this Rama tale (one of the sixteen tales of 
old kings found again in £anti) is shown by the mention in vs. 15 
of the eighteen islands ( sarvan atfadaga dvlpan vagam aniyd). 

Another geographical statement is made in B. iii. 254. 7 a (after 

C. 15242*) : 

Nepdla-vi§ayc ye ca raj anas tan avajayat 

C. omits and N. is silent. It would be interesting to know 
whether this allusion to the ‘kings of Nepal’ is included in the 
epic of 500 B. C. But it is a very palpable interpolation, for just 
before it Karna “ascended the great mountain (£aila) Himavat, 
and conquered the Haimavatikas,” or inhabitants of the £aila , 
and just after it he “descended from the £aila (which must be 
the same Himalayas) and struck into the eastern district of 
Bengal” (Angas, Vangas, Kalingas, £undikas, Mithilas, Maga- 
dhas, Karkakhandas). 1 

A typical case of slight expansion in the case of the Pandavas 
occurs in B. i. 155. 41-4 (after 6081). N. comments on all the 
verses 37-40 preceding and 45-6 following, where the chapter 
ends ; but he says nothing of this passage, which is not a neces- 
sary part of the text. Its omission in C. is noteworthy because 
of the allusion to Ravana, Indrajit, and Hanuman : 

gha\otkaco mahdkayak paruiavan prthaya saha 
abhivadya yathdnydyam abravlc ca prabhd$yatdm 
kim karomy aham drydnam nihgankam vadata ’ naghah 
tarh bruvautam bhdimasenim kvnti vacanam abravlt 
tvarh kurUridTh kule jatah sdk^ad bhimasamo hy asi 
jye^hah puiro 'si pancandm sdhayyam kuru putraka 

1 For £undikan C. reads Mancjikan. Both texts have nivefya viqaye ' tmanah . 
There are too many such cases, where a is elided after e % to admit that Vedic 
tman is here intended. 
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prthayd 'py evam uktas tu pranamyai 'va vaco * bravii 
yaihd hi ravano loke indrajic ca mahabalah 
varqmavlryasamo loke vigitfag ca 'bhavan nr$u 
[45: krtyakdla upasthdsye pifrn iti ghatotkacah 

dmantrya rak^asam gre$hah prataslhe co'itardm digam ] 

One of the most curious expansions I have referred to above. It 
occurs in B. i. 224. ^b-ja, between the two half- verses of C. 8159, 
which latter reads : 

upayah paridrgio me y at ha ivarh dhakqyase 'nagha 
kharulavarh davam adyaiva mi§ato 'sya gaclpateh 

The situation is this : Agni has the stomach-ache and wants to be 
cured at once. The original gives him instant ( adyaiva ) relief. 
The clumsy insertion makes him wait a long time for the birth of 
the divine sages as Arjuna and Kr§na : 

[upayah paridr^to me yatha ivam dhak$yase * nagha] 
kalarh ca kamcit k$amatarh talas Ivam vak^yate 'nala 
bhaviqyatah sahdyau te naranarayanau tada 
tdbhyam tvarh sahito davarh dhak^yase havyavahana 
evam aslv Hi lark vahnir brahmariarh pratyabhd^ata 
sarhbhutdu tdu vidilva tu naranarayanav r$l 
kdlasya mahato rajahs tasya vdkyam svayambhuvah 
anusmrtya jagamd'tha punar eva pitdmaham 
abravU ca tada brahma yatha tvarh dhak$yase % nala 
[khdmfavarh davam adyaiva , etc.] 

The interpolation is not commented upon by N. As the 
identity of the heroes with the seers is anyway admitted in what 
follows at once in both texts (B., vs. 8), the object of the expan- 
sion is apparently to lead up to this identity, and at the same 
time to correlate the story with the statement in 223. 16, that this 
is an “ancient tale” which had to be brought up to date by 
delaying the action. 

Additions in honor of Krsna begin in the fifth book. Thus, 
after 1877 C. omits (and N. ignores) B. v. 48. 70 : 

ayudhyamano manasd 'pi yasy a jay am krynah puru§asya 
' bhinandel 

evarh sarvan sa vyatiyad amitran se'ndran devan manure 
nd 'sti cintd 
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So C. after 4415a omits (and N. ignores) B. v. 130. 51 : 

ayatfi karta na kriyate karanam ca 'pi pauruqe 
yadyad icched ay am fduris tat tat kurydd ayatnatah 

These ‘omissions’ are additions in B. in majorem gloriam 
Krsnasya. 1 

Sometimes a poetical extravagance is adorned and amplified, 
as when the weapon cast at him becomes a wreath on Krsna’s 
head. C. is content with this simple statement : 

vaijayanty abhavan mala tad asirarh kegavo ' rasi 
made in vii. (29. 19a =) 1274; but B. adds, i$b-2ia : 

padmakogavicitradhya sarvatrakusum oik at a 
jvalandrkenduvarnabhd pdvakojjvalapallavd 
taya padmapalaginya vdtakampiiapatrayd 
gugubhe 'bhyadhikatii gaurir ataslpu$pasannibhah 

This is worthy of the style and vocabulary of the Puranas, or 
perhaps of the Ramayana, as is, in fact, the whole corrupt scene 
with its many omissions in C. This book has any number of 
these amplifications. Another in vii. 73. 38-44 (extension of a 
curse) omitted in C. furnishes in asyamdithunika (vs. 43) and 
gopdnequ ca vighnadah (vs. 42) new compounds. Pathetic embel- 
lishments are also noteworthy. In vii. 78. 16 (after 2746) omitted 
in C. is found the following verse: ehy ehi tr$ito vatsa standu 
pUrndu pibd 'gu me Aitkam druhya manddyd hy atrptdydgca 
dargane , addressed to a dead man by his mother, but ridiculous 
on account of his age. A good example of extension in honor 
of the Pandavas is given by vii. 139. 1 9^-230, after 5714a, where 
Bhlma dissects Kama’s bows, after “he cut to pieces another 
bow” follows : “and a third . . . and a fourth,” etc., up to eighteen ! 

In honor of Yudhisthira a long passage (not commented upon) 
after vii. 6630a is inserted in B. 153. 26£~34a (with repetitions 
from previous scenes). In the verses immediately following, C. 
6634 = B. 37*, 38, 39a, or is just doubled in length (also unnoticed 
by N.). 

Even Ghajotkaca’s deeds are embellished with Ramayana 
additions. In describing his weapon C. is content to say that it 

1 It is probably for the same reason that C. really omits (after 3333^) B. vi. 
76. 224 - 23 , where the Devas and not K?sna get the glory of defeating the 
Kurus. 
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was an “ agani , Rudra-wrought, eight-wheeled, very terrible”; 1 
to # which B. adds (vii. 175. 97): 

dviyojanasamutsedham yojandydmavistardm 
ayasim nicitam gUldih kadambam iva kegaraih 

both texts adding vivega vasudhaih bhitvd surds tatra visismtyuh . 
Compare Ram&yana B. i. 39. 18-23: yojandydmavistdram . . . 
dharanltalam bibhiduh . . . tato devah . . . saihbhrdntamanasdh 
sarve . 

Amplification in honor of £iva will be found in B. vii. 202. 16 b- 
17 a, 27a (after 9509a and 9519a) and in B. ib. 135 (after 9626). 
The last verse — 

bhutarh bhavyaih bhaviqyam ca sarvam jagad ageqatah 
bhava eva tato yasmdd bhutabhavyabhawodbhavah 

is also omitted in N., together with 136-8. It seems to be a more 
modern form of vii. 201. 77. 

The longest variant in the seventh book is in a Krsna hymn, 
parv. 149 (where 5a = 6455). C. omits 5^-6 after 6455a; B. 
omits 6457a, and here (after 6456) C. omits 8b-qa, also 11-14 
(after 6458); B. omits 6459-63a; C. omits 26-43 (after 6473); 
and B.’s 15-25 appear after 6474a. To the long interpolation, 
26-43, N. gives no note at all, though profuse in explaining the 
verses preceding. From the omission in C. and N.*s silence on 
so important a passage of eighteen verses it is clear that the 
interpolation has been made since N.*s day. I give only a few 
lines of it, as it is too long to quote : 

mdrkancleydh puranar^ih caritajnas tavd * nagha 
mdhdtmyam anubhdvamca purd kirtUavdn munih 
asito devalagcai } va naradagca makdtapdh 
pitdmahagca me vydsas tvdm dhur vidhim uttamam 
. . . api deva najdnanti guhyam ddyam jagatpatim 
. . . jndnayonirh harim viqnurh mumuk§Undih parayanam 
. . . bhavatd tapaso 'grena dharmena paramena ca 
sadhutvad drjavac cdi 'va hatah pdpo jayadrathah 
ayaihca puru^avyaghra tvadanudhydnasamvrtah 
hatva yodhasahasrani nyahan ji^nur jayadraiham 

'vii. 175. 96 b = 7986a: astacakrdm mah&ghordm afanim rudranirmitam . 
Even this is repeated from 156. 157 with the v. 1 . aqtaghautam . . . devanir - 
mitdm. I have elsewhere spoken of interpolations in honor of Arjuna, Proc. 
Am. Or. Soc. 1888, p. v. There are several of them. 

2 
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The most important omission in the seventh book is that of the 
half-verse 2530 (after 8. 29), which B. expunges : 

sa tu krtvd mahat karma dronah par ab alar danah 

The flokas describing Drona’s great act stop six verses before 
this. These are followed by six tritfubh verses which expand 
this act into others. Then the narration quietly proceeds in 
flokas. The half-verse cited above stands just before the new 
beginning of flokas. It is now otiose, as it has been incorporated 
into one of the tritfubhs : etdni cd * nydni ca kaurawendra karmdni 
krtvd samare mahatma pratdpya lokdn iva kalasUryo droTio gatah 
svargam ito hi rdjan. The (new) tritfubh passage simply 
expands and adds to the preceding, changing one great act to 
many and prefacing the additions made in the seventh book with 
an (interpolated) r6sum6 of what Drona did between his rout of 
the Pandavas and his death. B. very properly omits the half- 
verse in its present position, but its retention in C. is a plain 
indication of the fact that originally this one-half verse alone took 
the place of all the triqfcubh verses now standing before it. Inci- 
dentally the passage shows that verses in tri^ubh measure are by 
no means an indication of antiquity. They are often employed 
for pathetic effect, as they are here in preference to the slash of 
the floka. 

The same is true of the jagail. Both are used occasionally to 
round off a scene at the end of a chapter, where interpolation is 
easiest. Thus, after the interpolation above in parv. 8 there is no 
break in the flokas for nearly a thousand verses, till the end of 
parv. 26. Just before vs. 64 of this chapter it is related that 
Bhagadatta on his elephant smote the Pandavas “ as a cowherd in 
the forest smites his cattle with his staff. Then arose among the 
Pandus, as they fled in haste before him, noise of fear as when an 
eagle quickly swoops upon a covey.” To this is added (closing 
the chapter) in jagail verse: “That lordly beast, a wing6d hill, 
appearing then among the foe, struck such a fear as traders feel 
at sight of ocean stirred and raging high around” (etc., for three 
verses more). Then the flokas begin again and continue for a 
little more than one hundred verses, when at the very end of 
parv. 29 the great warrior is killed, and the words describing his 
pitiable fall appear in two jagatls. Again, at the close of the 
next chapter, after the words: “Never twice shot he shaft at 
charger or man, for once was enough ; one shaft and each fell, 
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and died of that wound,” follow the languorous jagatls describing 
how awful the field of battle looked with heaps of slain, and how 
even fathers abandoned their sons in fear of the hero. So the 
ghastly description of parv. 50 can be given only in tri$tubhs> 
which begin with the third verse and continue to the end — a list 
of horrors. 

Inversion, varied readings, and the omission of one half-verse 
characterize the interesting passage vii. 163. 29^-31 (the omitted 
half-verse, 31a, being after 7309a). I give the passage first 
according to B. and then according to C. 

B. 29^-31. 

madhye tathdnye jvalildgnihastd vyadlpayan pandusutasya 
sendm 

madhye taihd'nye jvalitdgnihastah senddvaye 'pi sma nard 
viceruh 

sarveQu sainyequ paddiisahghd vimigritd hastirathdgva - 
vrnddth 

vs. 31 : vyadlpayafos te dvajintth pradlptds lathd balarh pdrrfaveya- 
bhiguptam 

tena pradlpiena tathd pradlptaih balarh iavdsld balavad 
balena 



C. 7308^-73100. 

madhye taihd'nye jvalitapradlpdh senddvaye 'pi sma tadd 
babhuvuh 

sarve$u sdinyequ padalisahghah sammifriid hastiraihdgva - 
vrnddth 

madhye taihd'nye jvaliidgnihastd vyadlpayan pdrylusutasya 
sendm 

tdis tu pradlpdis tu tathd pradlptaih balarh yathd 'sld 
balavad balena 

The normal measure for the whole selection (from after vs. 10 
= 7289 through to 37 = 7316, the end of the chapter) is — 
after the first four syllables, whether the caesura begins there or 
not, and the changes elsewhere in the chapter in verses 11, 12, 17 
and 27 have apparently a metrical reason: in n, C.'s pdrgvatah 
sdubalagca over against B.’s krtavarmd sdubalagca ; in the same 
verse again, C.’s abhyadikam n° against B.’s gopayan vai ; in vs. 
12, C.'s pdrthivan sdntva 0 against B.*s pdrlhiva sdniva 0 ; in vs. 
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17, B.’s pdiyiavdih kdu° against C.’s pdnQava kau° ; in vs. 27, B.’s 
te ' pi cakruh pra° against C.’s te * pi ca cakr°. One MS, according 
to Roy, in vs. 17 reads kduravayodhavargdih instead of pdn^avdth 
kduraveyath of B., or pdn^avakduraveydih in C., which makes 
both metre and sense conform to the rest (as the Pandavas do not 
really light their lamps till vs. 27). Four examples in the whole 
list of one hundred fail to conform to the scheme — ^ ^ — in either 
text : bhdskarasyd 0 in 26 = 7305 ; prthivim ant° 1 in 32 = 7311 ; 
divyakalpam in 35 = 7313 ; pdq<}avdn vipr° in 37 = 7316. Since 
these have been allowed to remain it would perhaps be too much 
to suppose that the half-verse 31a has been omitted on account of 
the intractable pdii 4 aveyd 0 t though it would not be impossible. 
There seems, however, in this section to be at work a uniforming 
rhetoric tendency which may have to be reckoned with in solving 
the question of final redaction. 

But I have already said enough to show that the Mahabharata 
cannot be regarded as having originally existed in its present 
form. Any one who holds this view would have to explain by 
what accident the seemingly latest books are those which the text 
itself inferentially repudiates; and by what accident so many 
omissions and additions are full of significance. To one that 
takes the historical view that the epic has grown, that, as Greek 
and native testimony show in combination, there was once a real 
but small epic, all the facts presented by the text are intelligible. 

Against this Dahlmann urges the antiquity of the great didactic 
parts. But this does not prove them (even if their antiquity be 
admitted) to have been original parts of the epic. Nor does the 
mass of his detailed arguments prove any more for the Maha- 
bharata than the same detailed arguments would prove when 
applied to the Harivanga or to some of the Puranas. The £anti 
and Anugasana cannot be shown to belong to the fifth century 
B. C. on the strength of likeness with customs of that century, 
for we have no literature so sure of date as to prove the point ; 
and what exterior evidence we possess does not substantiate 
Dahlmann’s view. He speaks of the grand palaces described in 

'This is a common form (but not constant) in the hymn at vii. 201. 77: 
bhdtarh bhavyam bhavitd capyadhr^yam (C. cdpradhr$yam\ tvat sambhutd bhuva - 
ndnlha vifva , bhaktam ca main bhajamanam bhajasva , md riri^o mam ahitdhitena 
(C. mamdhitd). dtmdnam tv dm dtmano navy abod ham ( 'nanyabhavam), vidvan 
evam gacchati brahma^ukram ; astaufam tvdm tavasammanam icchan vicinmn 
vdi sadrfam devavarya , sudurlabhdn <Uhi vardn mamcftdn a b hi ft Utah pravikar$i$ca 
mdydm. On the Vedic forms see J. A. O. S. XVII, p. 25. 
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parts of the epic (the account of heavenly palaces obtruded into 
the Sabha, the didactic descriptions of the same in £anti, the 
embellished accounts elsewhere in epic or Ramayana art-poetry) ; 
and says: “Look at the remains from Mathura, read the Jatakas. 
Do not these prove a high antiquity for native (epic) archi- 
tecture?” No. For the Jatakas allude chiefly to wooden archi- 
tecture, and Mathura stone-work is Hellenized, nor is it referable 
to so early a period. Then, on the other hand, I think of the 
first Greek report that all the Hindu houses are made of wood, 
mud, or brick; and wonder whether the magnificent buildings 
described in the Mahabharata escaped the stranger’s notice or 
whether they did not then exist: withal two centuries after 
Dahlmann’s date. 

But I promised to say only a few words. And, after all, one 
sufficient argument against Dahlmann is that there is epic power 
and epic beauty in the Mahabharata. I do not see how any 
one can read it through and not recognize that the savage 
strength and poetic aroma of certain scenes never could have 
been pedagogic accessories of a moral. Even Dahlmann, how- 
ever, admits that “old tales” formed the background of his 
monster manual. But to say just when the old tale of the epic 
proper was so altered as to make it chiefly didactic is impossible. 
Dahlmann thinks it was an ictic conversion, but against this view 
stand both the a priori improbability of any one man performing 
a series of tasks so incongruous, and the evidence of the extant 
text. 

As regards the place and time of the final redaction, it may be 
said in general that as the epic part of the Mahabharata deals 
with the Holy Land, so the early epic account shows familiarity 
with the customs of the adjacent Pufijab, while the didactic 
portion, as, for instance, in £anti, shows no familiarity with the 
Holy Land, and all its numerous tales, with scarcely an exception, 
are laid in Kosala and Videha and on the banks of the lower 
Ganges. Thus in parv. 18, the discourse of the king of Videha 
and his Kosala wife ; in 28, that of A9man and the Videha king ; 
in 82, another Kosala tale ; in 99, a Mithila tale ; in 104, a Kosala 
tale; in 122, an Anga tale; in 153, a Naimisa tale; in 277, a 
Videha tale; in 354, a tale of a town south of the Ganges; in 
356, a tale of the Naga town on the Gomati (in Naimi§a), etc. 
To offset these there is only a discourse referred to £atrufljaya 
(Sauvira) in 140; Kampilya, Paficala, in 139; and the story of a 
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brdhtnano madhyadefiydh , who had an adventure “among the 
Mlecchas in the north country 168. 29. The Himavat furnishes 
a parable in 154, and Paippaladi (sa Kdugikah ) himavatpada - 
sarhfayah ), in 199, may betray acquaintance with Kashmir 
Atharvanists. But the run of the tales would certainly suggest 
that the author of £anti was more familiar with the east than 
with the west. I may add that the original Danadharma seems 
to be extant in xii. 235, and that Vyasa in xii. 350. 10 has 
completed the (whole) Mahabharata and is resting after his labor. 
The Mahdbharatakrt is really Visnu (xii. 347. 12 ; 350. 58). 

The time of the final redaction may now be estimated within 
three or four centuries. It is certainly after the Hindus built well 
in stone and after the Greeks were familiar to them ; when, too, 
the “temples of the gods” had been replaced by the e^ukas of 
the Buddhists, certainly not before the third century B. C. On 
the other hand, when it is remembered that our extant engraved 
deeds of land go back to the fourth century and that the tamra- 
paffa is mentioned as early as the second or third century A. D., 
it seems possible to set an earlier date for the terminus ad quern 
than has hitherto been attempted. Professor Bhandarkar has 
shown how early the Mahabharata was cited, and Professor 
Biihler has drawn the conclusion that it must have been known 
as a Smrti as early as 400, perhaps 300, A. D. Now, when one 
considers with what hysterical unscrupulousness the author of 
the Gift-law insists on the king’s duty of giving land to priests, 
how he iterates the spiritual advantages, and tells the king just 
what he ought to give, and when and how he ought to give land, 
it seems highly improbable that, had the author been acquainted 
with the custom of securing such a gift by means of a written or 
engraved deed, he should have failed to mention it and describe 
it, if not as explicitly as Brhaspati, at least as curtly as Yajfia- 
valkya. But there is not an intimation anywhere in the Maha- 
bh&rata that such a gift-deed was known, although writing is 
common and even rock-inscriptions are mentioned. Moreover, 
‘gifts of land* by no means imply a deeded agrahara , as does a 
copper-plate deed, and, in fact, the agrahara is mentioned very 
rarely, and in one of the cases it does not mean a land-grant, but 
a (first) gift of food (the older sense), while a grdmagrahdra is 
mentioned but once. 1 As we may be quite sure from legal 

1 No pata, patpj, Ukhya , or fdsana is mentioned in connection with any 
agrahdra or bhUmiddna . 
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testimony that the formal deed of land, written or engraved on 
cloth or copper, was known as early as 200 A. D., we are 
tolerably safe in assuming that the land-gift chapter of Anu$a- 
sana, which as I have shown is a late part of the epic, is itself 
anterior to this date. It is, furthermore, interesting to notice that 
the verses in the inscriptions which are assigned to Vyasa, to 
Manu, to ‘old seers/ and to the Mahabharata (but this last not 
before the end of the fifth century), are chiefly forgeries, to judge 
by our present text. That is to say, they are an enlargement and 
intensification of the verses in the epic, to fit them to the need of 
a land-grant. The inscriptions themselves show that the earlier 
quotations are after the manner of the older Manu-quotations ; 
in other words, there was no received text. Almost every one 
of them is read in two or three different ways, and not one of 
them corresponds exactly to an epic verse. But the gist of them 
is given in 

xiii. 62. 74 : purvadattam haran bhumim narakdyo \ pagacchati 
ib. 4 : na bhUmidanad astiha param kincid , Yudhi^thira 

ib. 78 : na ’ cchindyat gpargitdm bhnmirh parena (= dattam) 
ib. 83 : loke mahlyate sadbhiryo dadati vasundharatn 
ib. 87 : modate ca sukhatn svargc 
ib. 84. 41 : gag ca bhumiih ca vittam ca dattvc ’ha bhrgunandana 
papakri pfiyate mariya iii bhdrgava gugruma 
xii. 33. 44 : paripdhi vasundharatn (Vy&sa to Yudhisthira) 

The ‘sixty thousand years’ verse has quite a diflerent appli- 
cation than that given in the inscriptions, xiii. 125. 78 and 106. 
48 ; as has the puri$am bhunjatc verse, xii. 26. 29. It is curious, 
too, that Sagara does not head the list of meritorious kings, as he 
does in the inscriptions, but stands far down and is famous as a 
giver not of land, but of a “golden palace,” xii. 29. 130. The 
bhumida is assured of release from all sin, but not in the words 
of the inscriptions, xiii. 62. 37, 59 ff. It is remarkable that in the 
list of hell-doomed sinners at xiii. 23. 60 ff. appears only a general 
‘thief’; nor do the winners of heaven include the giver of a 
village, the typical bhumida , but only of a house and field. This 
passage shows how easily the word Yudhi$hira is used to round 
off a couplet. In the last forty verses it occurs six times ; but no 
such verse as 

svadattaih paradaitdm vayaindd rak$a yudhitfhira 
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is found in the epic, though the inscriptions ascribe it, sometimes 
without the tag and sometimes with a different beginning, to ( an 
old seer/ to Vyasa, and at last, scarcely before the sixth century* 
to the Mahabh&rata. 

As was to be expected, the later inscriptions citing the epic by 
name offer the closest parallels. Thus, they say 

prdyena hi narendraruim vidyate na fubka gatih 
pUyante te tu sat at am prayacchanto vasundharam 

while the epic says : 

xiii. 84. 2-3 : bhUyitfharhca narendranarh vidyate na fubhd gatih 
pUyante tatra niyatarh prayacchanto vasundharam 

The lower limit of the completed epic must be adjusted to the 
fact that the Adi table and Svarg&rohana both mention the Hari- 
vansa, and the Harivaf^a mentions the foreign denarius, which is 
not found in the epic proper, though the native ni$ka is frequently 
mentioned as a coin. This, too, would appear to indicate that the 
epic was practically finished before the second century A. D. 

E. Washburn Hopkins. 
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II.— THE AYER PAPYRUS: A MATHEMATICAL 
FRAGMENT. 

About three years ago, Mr. Ed. E. Ayer, of Chicago, observed 
a Greek papyrus of unusual aspect in a small shop in Cairo. 
The fragment was in clear uncial interspersed with geometrical 
figures; and its evident mathematical import so interested Mr. 
Ayer that he purchased it. After leaving it for a year in the 
Ghizeh Museum, Mr. Ayer brought it to Chicago, where it now 
lies in the Egyptian Room of the Field Columbian Museum, of 
the trustees of which Mr. Ayer is president. Mr. Ayer mentioned 
the papyrus to Dr. James Henry Breasted, of the University of 
Chicago, who brought it to my notice. It is thus through the 
kindness of Dr. Breasted that I am able to present this statement 
as to the fragment. The only precise information obtainable as 
to the place where the papyrus was found comes from Mr. Grenfell, 
of Oxford. Mr. Grenfell kindly writes me that he saw the fragment 
in Egypt some four years ago, in the hands of a dealer who said 
that he found it at Hawara, in the Fayum, near the pyramid; and 
as he was known to have been digging there, his story may have 
been true. This accords with what was said to Mr. Ayer, at the 
time the fragment was purchased. 

For valuable suggestions and counsel in my work on the 
papyrus, I am under obligations to Professor Beman, of the 
University of Michigan ; Professor Mahaffy, of Dublin, and Dr. 
Fr. Krebs, of Berlin. No one of these, however, is to be held 
responsible for any of the views presented in this article. Through 
the kindness of Professor Beman, I am able also to present sug- 
gestions from M. Tannery, the editor of Diophantus ; Dr. Hultsch, 
of Dresden, the editor of Heron; and M. Heiberg, of Copen- 
hagen. While these suggestions are based upon an examination 
of a provisional transcription of the first process only, they have 
proved of great value. 

The fragment contains about thirty-five complete lines, with 
parts of perhaps half as many more. Originally it formed part of 
a papyrus roll, inscribed in clear uncials on one side only, the 
writing being in columns slightly longer than broad. Portions of 
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three columns remain. In shape the fragment is irregular, the 
first column being almost entirely gone, while the second lacks its 
closing lines, and the third is practically complete. The extreme 
dimensions of the papyrus are cm. 21.3 by 40.5. The third 
column, the only complete one, measures cm. 17.5 in height, 
including the figure of a rhomb at its foot, and 14.5 in breadth. 
Of column I there remain parts of the closing words of eleven 
lines. Column II preserves twenty-four lines, some of them 
much mutilated, with one figure, a trapezoid. Column III con- 
sists of twenty-one lines and two figures, a parallelogram and a 
rhomb. From what remains it can readily be seen that the three 
columns contained seven processes, of which the papyrus gives us 
inconsiderable fragments of the first, second and fifth, the two 
concluding lines and the figure of the third, the text but not the 
figure of the fourth, and both text and figures of the sixth and 
seventh. The geometrical figures illustrating the processes 
described are appended to the processes, and are covered with 
numerals indicative of the length of each side, part of a side, and 
perpendicular, and the area of each section. They are accom- 
panied also by short sentences giving the final result of the calcu- 
lation; as, e. g., y apov sa, after Fig. 1 . Occasional lacunae in 
the text of 4, 6 and 7 are readily filled from the context, or the 
parallels afforded by other portions, such restoration being facili- 
tated by the uniformity of the language used. The letters are 
mm. 2 to 2.5 high and run 35 to 39 to the line. Iota does not 
appear as subscript; it is adscript in avr<j>, but is not written in 
the subjunctive doBjj. Breathings, accents and punctuation are 
wanting, and the letters are seldom separated into words. Abbre- 
viations and symbols play a prominent part in the processes. 

In the absence of more positive information regarding the 
finding of the papyrus and the date of any commercial or official 
material that may have been found with it, it is hazardous to 
attempt to fix its date. That the work was a roll precludes a 
date later than the early fourth century for the manuscript ; and 
the clear, free and unexaggerated literary uncials, devoid of 
points and accents, and rarely separated into words, seem to 
require a date not later than 200 A. D. Dr. Krebs favors the 
second century, or possibly the third. Professor Mahafty inclines 
toward the latter part of the first; and Mr. Grenfell informs me 
that in the Oxyrhynchus collection there are several similar 
papyri dated in the reigns of Vespasian and Trajan. The early 
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second century would thus seem to be a conservative date for the 
fragment 

One or two things confirm the natural presumption that the 
fragment was a copy, and suggest that it was a somewhat careless 
one. Such peculiarities as the writing of Tpairc(rjov for rpair*C * or 
rpairtCiov, and of dfAvy vviov for dfifiXvy&viovy may be otherwise 
explained. But the writing of opoy&viop for opdoyawoi', col. Ill 12, 
and the unmistakable displacement of i 7/uoi/, col. II 7 — where 
we must read \011ra I hv to fjfjuav ylpcrai E ktc. — are clearly scribal 
errors; and in examining the so-called parallelogram of col. Ill, 
one is struck with the fact that while the sides of the figure are 6, 
13, 10, 15, the scribe has drawn a Euclidean parallelogram with 
opposite sides equal, and then, apparently oblivious of the incon- 
gruity, has given to its sides the values prescribed in his exemplar. 
Clearly the scribe was not a convert to that geometrical school 
which required of a parallelogram only that two sides of it be 
parallel. In the other figures the scribe has been equally careless. 
No particular effort seems to have been made to draw them to 
scale. In the first one, the evident intention of the perpendicular 
is to cut the figure into two triangles and a rectangle ; but without 
the numbers that rescue it, the figure would suggest anything but 
this. The scribe was perhaps absent-minded, and unconsciously 
exaggerated the inaccuracies of his copy in the figures, while 
writing in the correct numbers. In the papyrus the trapezoid 
measures cm. 1.1 by 2; the parallelogram, cm. 1 by 3.8; the 
rhomb, 2.8 by 1.6. 

In the following transcriptions the fragments of column I and 
of the last process of column II are not presented; and in the 
index, the scanty material which they afford is not included. 
Their contribution to the matter of abbreviations is treated with 
the other abbreviations of the manuscript. 

As to the nature and purpose of the book of which we have a 
fragment, it has been suggested by Professor Mahaffy and others 
that it was a practical treatise on mensuration, designed for use in 
resurveying farm -lands of irregular shape, after inundations, etc. 
The word dpovpa , however, does not seem to have quite the 
meaning it ordinarily had in Egypt, viz. ‘acre/ but is employed 
here simply as a unit of square measure. Both M. Tannery and 
Dr. Hultsch have suggested that apovpa , in its practical, specific 
sense at least, was employed under the Ptolemies, but seems to 
have gone out of use before the time of Heron Alexandrinus, 
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who reckons areas by o^oma. I have observed apovpa in its 
specific sense, in a number of papyri of the second century A. D., 
but its absence from Heron is certainly significant. This, taken 
with what seems the archaic use of jrapaXXrjXoypapfiov , may yet 
carry the date of the origin of the work into pre-Christian times. 
A few deviations from the familiar syntax will be observed, and 
perhaps these may, under the hands of scholars familiar with 
Greek of the period, contribute to more exact determination of 
date and origin. As M. Tannery and Dr. Hultsch have pointed 
out, we should expect the singular cWcpov in place of the plural 
cxarcpa in the first process, line 8. Dr. Hultsch further calls 
attention to the fact that the side-lengths are carefully chosen 
with a view to having the square roots required come out whole 
numbers. 

In the following transcription, all abbreviations have been 
expanded, such expansions being indicated by parentheses ( ). 
Restorations are enclosed in brackets ; expanded symbols are in 
lower-case. The figure following process 2 is a restoration sug- 
gested in substantially the same form, by Professor E. H. Moore, 
Dr. Hultsch and M. Heiberg. The first lines of the third process 
of col. I may be supplied about as follows, on the basis of the 
figure near the top of col. II : — 

[cay bo8p Tpantfaop laoaKtXtg olov rb vno yrypappivov a>? dti ra 1 c<f>' avra 
ytvvrat P <5<£cAc ra B rrjs KOpv(f)T)s ai t6 tcov IA rfjs fiacrtwg \oma IB &y t6 
rjpiav ylverai 7 *<j> a\rra yivtrai AC affiiXt ra AC Xoiira RA lav irXtvpa H 
ttjXuuivtti tf KaScrog lav to rjpuru yivcrai A ravra eir\ to. C rrjg ftacrrcog y Iverai 
KA roaov r»y apovpuv (Kart pa t&v opBoyvvi&v Kat ra H rrjg naQtrov tn\ ra B 
rrjs fiacrtug ytvtrai IC roaov-] 

Column II : 

TON apoy(pon) to en aytqi etepomhkes eix to ayto 

APOY(PAI) RA TO AE 2XHMA ESTAI TOIOYTO 



B 
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EAN A06H TPAIIEZHON 2KAAHN0N OION TO YnOTE 
TPAM]MENON 02 A El TA ir E« AY(TA) [ylvtrai P]S6 KAI TA IE E4> 

AY(TA) 

ylvtrai 2K]E AHO roirruv TA PZ6 Xotir& NT A*EAE TA B TH2 K0PY4H2 
ADO TON IT TH2 BA2EQ2 Xotira IA AABE TO i'a' TON NT 



ytWat A ADO TON IA TH2 BA2E02 Xotira rjptw I ON TO ylvtrai E E* 

AY(TA) ylvtrai KE 

AOO TON PS6 Xotira PMA ON IIAEY(PA) IB THAIKAYTH H KA6ET02 
TAYTA EHI TA E TH2 BA[2E02 ytWat s] ON TO rjiuav ylvtrai A 

T020YTON 

apoy(pqn) ekatepa t[on] opeoroNioN kai ta ib eoi ta 

B TH2 K0[PY]*H2 ylvtrai KA T02[o]YTON APOY(PON) TO EN AYTQI 
ETEP0MHKE2 KAI TA IB EDI TA A TH2 BA2[EO]2 ylvtrai HH 
ON TO ijfuav ylvtrai KA T020YT0N APOYPON TO EN [AY]TOI 
AMAYTONION [EI2 TO A]YTO yivovrai APOY(PAl) PH TO [AE 2 XHM]a 

E2TAI 



T0I0YT]0 




Column III : 



EAN A06H IIAPAAAH AOrPAM MON OION TO YnorErPAMMENON 
02 AEI TA IT TH2 UAEYPA2 E^-AY^A) ylvtrai PS6 KAI TA IE TH2 

HAEY 

PA2 E* AY(TA) ylvtrai 2KE AHO rovrttv TA PZ6 Xotnh N[t] A*EAE TA 

T TH2 BA2EQ2 

AHO TON I TH2 K0PY*H2 Xoirra A AABE TO riraprov TON NT ylvtrai IA 
AnO tovtuv TA A Xotira I ON TO ifttiav ylvtrai E THAIKAYTH H BA2I2 

TOY OPQO 

TQNIOY E* AYTA ylvtrai KE KAI TA IT E* AYTA ylvtrai PS6 A«EAE TA 
KE Xotira PMA ON HAEYPA IB THAIKAYTH H KA6ET02 KAI 
A*EAE TA E AHO TON T TH2 BA2EQ2 Xotiri* A TO EN AHO TON 
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I THE K0PY*H2 \oirth. 6 THAIKAYTH H AOIIIH THE ANO BA2EQ2 
TOY OPeorONIOY KA1 TA IB TH2 KA0ETOY EDI TA E THE 
BA2EQ2 yivrrai X ON TO n/ucrv yivrrai A T020YTON APOY(PON) TO EN 

ayt[o]i 

OPOrONION KAI TA IB EHI TO A yivrrai IB T020YTON APOY(PON) TO 

EN AYTOI ETEP0MHKE2 KAI TA IB EHI TA 6 THE BA2EQ2 

yivrrai PH ON TO rjiurrv yivrrai NA T0[20YT]0N APOYPON TO AAAO 

opeoro 

NION EIE TO AYTO APOY(PAl) yivovrat SC TO AE EXHMA E2TAI 

toioy[to 



A e 




EAN AO0H POMBOS OION TO YHOrErPAMMENON 02 AEI TA I 
E]* AYTA yivrrai P KAI TO rj/uav TON IB THE BA2EOS yivrrai C E* 

AYTA yivrrai AC 

AHO roirrav TA AC Ao » na SA ON HAEYPA H THAIKAYTH H KA0ET02 
TAYTA Eni TA THE BAEEQE M[h] ON TO foim yivrrai K[a] TOEOYTON 
AP]OYPQN EKATEPA TON OPeorQNION EIE TO AY[TO APOY(PAl) SC 
TO AE S]X[HMA E]STAI TOIOYTO 
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In the appended translation, superior numerals refer to lines of 
the columns in the papyrus. 

Column II : 

1 Of so many units is the rectangle in it. Altogether 2 64 units. 
And the figure will be as follows. 

3 If there be given a scalene trapezoid such as the one drawn 
below 4 according to the conditions of the problem the 13 squared 
is 169 and the 15 squared 5 is 225. Subtract 169. 56 remains. 
Subtract the 2 of the upper side 8 from the 16 of the base. 14 
remains. Take fa of the 56. 7 It is 4. From the 14 of the 
base ; there remains 10, of which \ is 5. (This) squared is 25. 
8 (Take this) from the 169 ; 144 remains, of which the square root 
(is) 12. So great is the perpendicular. 9 This (multiplied) by 
the 5 of the base is 60, of which £ is 30. Of so many 10 units is 
each of the right-angled triangles. And the 12 by the 11 2 of the 
upper side is 24. Of so many units is the 12 parallelogram in it. 
And the 12 by the 4 of the base is 48, 13 £ of which is 24. Of so 
many units is the 14 obtuse-angled triangle in it. Altogether it is 
108 units. And the figure will be u as follows. 

Column III : 

1 If there be given a parallelogram such as the one drawn below 
2 according to the conditions of the problem the 13 of the side 
squared is 169 and the 15 of the side 3 squared is 225. Subtract 
the 169. 56 remains. Subtract the 6 of the base 4 from the 10 of 
the upper side. 4 remains. Take \ of the 56. It is 14. 6 Sub- 
tract the 4. 10 remains, £ of which is 5. So great is the base of 

the right- 8 angled triangle. (This) squared is 25. And the 13 
squared is 169. Subtract the 7 25. 144 remains, the square root 

of which is 12. So great is the perpendicular. And 8 subtract 
the 5 from the 6 of the base. 1 remains. (Take) the one from 
the 9 10 of the upper side. 9 remains. So great is the remainder 
of the upper base 10 of the right-angled triangle. And the 12 of 
the perpendicular by the 5 of the 11 base is 60, £ of which is 30. 
Of so many units is the 12 right-angled triangle in it. And the 12 
by the 1 is 12. Of so many units is the “rectangle in it. And 
the 12 by the 9 of the base 14 is 108, £ of which is 54. Of so many 
units is the other right-angled triangle. “Altogether it is 96 
units. And the figure will be as follows. 
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16 If there be given a rhomb such as the one drawn below 
according to the conditions of the problem the io 17 squared is 
ioo and \ of the 12 of the base is 6. (This) squared is 36. 
18 Subtract the 36. 64 remains, the square root of which is 8. So 
great is the perpendicular. 19 This by the (6) of the base is 48, 
b of which is 24. Of so many "units is each of the right-angled 
triangles. Altogether 96 units. 11 And the figure will be as 
follows. 

A few words should be said about the forms of the individual 
letters, and the symbols and abbreviations used. 

A has the cross stroke horizontal, as in the Imprecation of 
Artemisia, 1 as against the rounded shape & of the Arsinoe deed* 
or the acute shape A which appears generally in the Homer 
papyrus. 3 It must be added, however, that a form approaching 
the rounded shape seems to occur in col. I, process 2, line 2, but 
the line is fragmentary, and the writing there seems to have been 
crowded. 

B The loops are separate, hardly touching each other. The 
upper loop is generally smaller than the lower. 

r is of the plainest uncial type. 

A has the right side often slightly prolonged above the left. 
The left angle is slightly the most acute. The letter somewhat 
resembles the a of the Eudoxus papyrus, as given by Blass, 4 as 
well as that of the Imprecation of Artemisia. 8 

E The body of E is a curve, as in most uncials. The hori- 
zontal usually fails to touch the curve, and is not exaggerated, the 
upper curve projecting further to the right than the lower or the 
horizontal. 

z is broader than high, the lower horizontal being slightly 
curved. 

H The ends of the second vertical often curve outward. The 
horizontal is rather above the middle of the letter, the horizontal 
and the second vertical being in some cases made without 
removing the pen from the papyrus. The letter resembles the H 
of Eudoxus. 

e The curve varies; sometimes round, sometimes elliptical, 
sometimes ovoid. The horizontal stroke rarely touches either 
side, and is not above the middle of the letter. It seems less 

1 Pal. Soc., Series II 141. 1 P. S. II 146. 8 P. S. II 64. 

4 Chart I, MUlleris Hdbuch der kl. Alt., I, p. 304. 6 P. S. II 141. 
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primitive than the e of the Imprecation, but more primitive than 
the © of the Homer papyrus and Hyperides. 

K The obliques touch the vertical below the middle, the lower 
limb striking it at a less acute angle than the upper. The reverse 
is the case in the Homer papyrus and in Hyperides. 

a Both limbs curve slightly. The left limb touches the right 
a little way from the latter’s upper extremity, much as in Hyper- 
ides and Chrysippus. 1 

M The middle wedge reaches further down than in the Arsinoe 
deed, but not so far as in Hyperides. It is much as in the Homer 
papyrus and Chrysippus. 

N is not particularly distinctive. It resembles the N of Hyperides 
and the Homer papyrus. 

5 The horizontals are connected. The middle horizontal is 
often somewhat shorter than the others. The 3 is ordinarily not 
larger than other letters. It is somewhat as in the Berlin Euri- 
pides parchment. 1 

o is sometimes small, and usually approximately round. 

n The second upright is curved as in the H. The horizontal 
projects somewhat over both verticals. The letter is much as in 
Eudoxus. A combination of n and o occurs in col. Ill, 1. i, the 
second vertical of n coinciding with the left side of the o. 

p The loop is small, about the size of the smaller o. The 
vertical is short, the whole not larger than other letters, the 
vertical stopping at the line. A slight horizontal stroke is visible 
below the loop, as in Eudoxus. 

2 The curve is fairly even, suggesting an incomplete circle, 
the upper end being continued further than the lower. 

T The horizontal is slightly longer than the vertical ; much as 
in Eudoxus. 

Y The v is broad, curved rather than angular, and touches 
the stem about midway of its right limb. Below the stem is 
sometimes deflected to the left. Otherwise it resembles the Y of 
Chrysippus and Eudoxus. 

$ The vertical is long, extending well above and below the 
extremities of the average letters. The loop is small, about the 
size of the small o. The vertical passes a little to the right of the 
middle of the loop. 

1 As given by Blass, Muller’s H’dbuch, I, p. 304. 
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x The limbs are short, crossing at right angles. The letter is 
much like the X of Chrysippus and Eudoxus. 

Q is much as in the Hyperides papyrus. 

As numerals the letters retain these forms, and are unaccom- 
panied by any special distinguishing mark. The fraction ^ once 
occurs, being written t 6 i'a'. San does not occur. The other 
purely numeral characters are found. Koppa appears in the 
form g. Vau is like the 2 of the alphabet just given, having the 
upper curve extended beyond the lower, and lacking the charac- 
teristic hook. 

Three abbreviations occur in the text, ay for avra appears 
three times: in column II, line 4; III 2 and 3. In each case it 
represents the contracted reflexive, and follows the preposition 
€<f)\ there being an ellipsis of the TroXvTrXao’tufd/zcj'a or 7roXi>7rAao-uiff, 
which, in Heron for example, often precedes such expressions. 
apoy is found for dpovp&v or dpovpai nine times in the text, appear- 
ing in each process at least once, daey for rrXc vpa appears once, 
II 8. A fourth abbreviation, 2XH for occurs in one of the 

broken lines of column II ; and a fifth, toioy for ToioOro, immedi- 
ately follows. 

Five symbols are employed in the fragment. J for yiWai or 
yiWrai is used twenty-seven times in the text, while it appears in 
connection with the figures, like apo above. In most of these 
instances it introduces a product ; in a few, notably in connection 
with the figures, a sum. The same abbreviation occurs in the 
Petrie Papyri, e. g. Part II, plate 13, where it is found in a taxing 
account. In that connection it has been explained by Professor 
Mahaffy as a conventionalized form of the cursive initial y of 
yivrrai. The symbol would thus be in origin an abbreviation. 1 

The symbol £ I have been unable to find anywhere. I could 
think of nothing better for it than Xo /3 *, making with dnS, which in 
all four cases precedes it, the word dn-oXajSe ‘subtract/ Some 
such value the context certainly requires ; but it was objected by 
several scholars that the fragment's expression for ‘subtract' was 
a<f)*\t, and that it was improbable that an additional word for 

1 Cf. also Petrie Papyri, Part II, pp. 39, 73; and Baillet on the Akhmlm 
papyrus (Memoires, Mission archeologique fran<?aise au Caire, tome neuvteme, 
‘Le papyrus mathematique d’ Akhmlm’), where yi ordinarily appears for 
yivETcu ; e. g. tome IX, 1, p. 63, No. 1, 11 . 3, 4 ; p. 64, No. 2, 11 . 2, 3. 
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precisely the same purpose should be employed. It may be 
replied to this that Heron, for example, has three or four expres- 
sions for ‘subtract/ using \afti *£ w. gen., Ipoy dv6 w. gen., and 
a<f)alp€ij beside the usual c ; while a fifth word, ttycXc, appears 
in the Akhmim fragment. A more serious objection is the fact 
that an6\afa nowhere, as far as my examination of the Greek 
mathematicians goes, is employed exactly as this context would 
require. For what seems a valuable suggestion here I am 
indebted to M. Heiberg, who suggests TOVTO>r. This fits well with 
the context, except in the third line of the last process, and 
comports much better with the general usage of the processes. 
M. Tannery also, and quite independently, has proposed this 
reading, though without giving it his unqualified approval. The 
suggestions of M. Tannery and M. Heiberg were made on the 
basis of a provisional transcription of the process in column II. 
The problem presented by the occurrence of the abbreviation in 
the last process was not before them. Even here, however, dn6 
Tovrvy may stand ; but only as a set phrase, used regardless of 
preceding context, to introduce a subtrahend. 

The symbol (7\ as a remainder sign occurs in almost the same 
form in the Petrie Papyri, the dot being lacking. 1 This might be 
resolved as \om6y, Xo«rd, in the manner of Heron ; hardly as \utuv, 
Xctyci, in that of Diophantus ; although it seems not impossible 
that M. Tannery's A and the of our fragment are kindred 
developments.* The Akhmim papyrus employs X«Wa( quite 
unmistakably, although in an abbreviated form ; e. g. diro rwy SKA 
v^[«]X(«) I z X(«i>r(<)Tai xa . 4 This symbol appears eleven times in 
the fragment. It has been suggested that the curved form of it 
connects it with n rather than with a; and that it represents 
mpUoTi rather than XciWac. To this the subscript o — for such it 
seems — presents an obstacle; and as this subscript is more 
uniform in the symbol's occurrences than is the curve of the 
symbol, it seems at least possible that we have here the AO of 
Xu«rd or \oinoy. I am so fortunate as to have for this opinion the 
confirmation of M. Tannery, whose observations on the first 
complete process reached me, through Professor Beman, imme- 
diately after I had written the above note. 

1 Cf. Petrie Papyri, Part II, p. 130, plate 13, bis ; also p. 39. 

*On and A cf. T. L. Heath, Diophantos of Alexandria, pp. 71-3. 

8 Cf. Diophantus, ed. Tannery, vol. II, proleg., pp. 35, 36, 41. 

4 Cf. Baillet, Memoires mis. arch, fr., tome IX, 1, p. 70, No. 13, 1 . 6, etc. 
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for rjfiuru appears eight times, being ordinarily preceded by 
to and followed by the symbol for yiWai. It is in the ordinary 
form as it appears, e. g., in the Eudoxus papyrus. 1 d for rtraprov 
I have observed in many second-century tax bills, and in the 
Akhmim papyrus. In the Eudoxus papyrus* it occurs, and it is 
further twice restored by De Presle in col. 4, 11. n, 18 of the 
Eudoxus. The sign appears but once in the fragment. 

Professor Beman has suggested the possible connection of the 
fragment with the school of Heron Alexandrinus. There can be 
no doubt that in many of its forms of expression the fragment 
presents a striking similarity to the Geometry of Heron. Ex- 
pressions like lap rb fjpiav yivcTcu MH*, p. 88, 1. 20*; ra IE ' e<f>* iavra 
yivovrai 2KE’, p. 86, 1. 1 6 J toctovtmv a\°u n&v carat cicdori; irXcvpa to v 
TCT payowov , p. 74> 2 5 > rb rjpiov rfjs $aa €«? , p. 62, 1. IO ; Or the 

following ! ra l f t rjs /Sacrcwf eVt ra IB* rrjs irpos opBas yivovrat PK* * &p rb 
rjfxicrv ylverai tfcrjKOvra * tovovtup axoivluv carat to cpftaBop, p. 58, 11. 4“6» 

find rather close parallels in the fragment. A more striking 
matter is the resemblance in the use of certain mathematical 
terms. K opv<f>f} has in Heron the characteristically Egyptian 
meaning 1 upper side* of a four-sided figure. Heron’s definition 
of it reads : Kopvcfyr) Be cortv T} cirl rjj ftaau tmTiBtptpr} fvBeta, p. 44, 1. 
17, and in going on to define 0*1X17 he says : otcAi; Be al dno r S>v 

aKp(DP TT ) ff KOpV(j)fjf CTTt TO dtCpQ TTjf (3d<TCQ)S T€TQp€Pai C&^Ctat, p. 44) Jl* 1 8 , 

19. The expression rpantC top o-koX^pSp, found in Heron, p. 21, 1. 17, 
and in our fragment, is not a common one. The character of the 
processes, however, supplies the closest link between them. 
Heron concerns himself with specific problems, not with general 
derivations of formulas or theorems, although constantly assum- 
ing as familiar and fixed, the results of such derivations. This 
will be seen to correspond exactly to the material of the fragment. 
Another more striking similarity in method is in connection with 
finding the areas of irregular rectilinear figures. Heron’s way is 
to cut a complicated figure into triangles and rectangles, and then 
compute the areas of these. The first figure in this papyrus, too, 
it will be observed, is an isosceles trapezoid, a figure for which 

1 Notices et Extraits, Planche I, col. 4, 1 . 23 ; cf. also Gardthausen, p. 268. 

* N. et E., Planche I, col. 3, 1 . 34 ; col. 4, 1 . 15. 

* The references are to Heron’s Geometry, ed. Hultsch, Heronis Alexandrini 
Geometricorum et Stereometricorum Reliquiae, Berlin, 1864. 
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Heron has been said to have a special fondness. In our second 
process, also, the writer's first auxiliary line seems to have 
reduced his figure to an obtuse-angled triangle and an isosceles 
trapezoid. 

To this view, however, there are one or two serious objections. 
Perhaps no great importance attaches to the fact that we cannot 
in Heron find such phrases as o>r t 6 afro, for which latter 

Heron's equivalent is uniformly 6pov ; and to the entire absence 
from Heron's measures of apovpa. More significant must be con- 
sidered the inconsistency between Heron’s napa\krj\6ypappop and 
that of the fragment. Heron’s parallelogram does not differ from 
Euclid's : f’rrl d( TcrpanXivpow & ptv KaXttrai napaW rj\ 6 ypappa , . . . 
irapaX\rj\ 6 ypafifia p*v oZv ra tcxf airtvavrlov nXtvpas napaX\r)\ovs €\ovra } 

etc., p. 20, 11. 11-13. There appears to be no way of bringing 
the ‘parallelogram’ of column III of our fragment within the 
scope of this definition ; and we are confronted with an inconsis- 
tency as remarkable as was the agreement in the case of Kopvfprj. 
Of Heron's method of calculating the area of a triangle in terms 
of its sides, our processes show hardly a trace. It has been 
suggested that our fragment reflects the methods of the second 
book of Euclid rather than the formula of Heron ; but the diffi- 
culty of relating our surveyor with Euclidean terminology and 
method in general, has already been shown to be considerable. 
The Heronian formula, on the other hand, he clearly had not. 
Perhaps it is not much to say that he had the materials out of 
which that formula was derived; but I have thought it not 
impossible that we have in this fragment one of those early 
mathematical works of whose materials Heron later became the 
organizer and compiler ; in other words, the work of which this 
papyrus was a copy, if not itself one of Heron's sources, may 
fairly represent the character of the sources he had and used. 

Slight resemblances to other mathematicians may be noted. 
The fragment's use of \moy*ypapp*vov is somewhat closely paralleled 
in Apollodorus, tart de ra {moytypappJva axrjpara , 1 and in BitO, r6 de 
a xrjfia otov ecmv {nroytypairrai 2 ; also in a passage ascribed to Heron 
Byzantinus, 8 kq\ r 6 (T\rjpa vnoyiypairrat* As to &>? Set, M. Tannery 
has suggested that it may be a scribal error for m d«, in uncials 
d and a being easily confused. 'Qc del, however, does not seem 
difficult when compared with Euclid’s crv^cv, 6 trv\*v t & erv**^ 

1 Before fig. 47, Wescher’s Poliorcetique des Grecs. 

* Before figs. 17, 19, 20, ibid. 1 Before fig. 103. 
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with which expressions it would stand in almost direct contrast, 
meaning ‘by construction/ or perhaps better, ‘by the conditions 
of the problem/ 

To facilitate reference to the fragment, the following index has 
been prepared. Occurrences of kcu , and the forms of the 
article are not noticed in this index ; nor is the material afforded 
from the fragments of col. I and of the last process of col. II. 

<?X\o III 14. 

apXvyuptoy II 14 (see p. 27). 
dvco III 9. 

&n6 II 5, 6, 7, 8, III 3, 4, 5, 8 bis, 18. 

apovpai, apovpZiv II I, 2, IO, II, 13, 14, III II, 12, 14, 15, 20 bis. 
airrd w. i<f> II 4 bis, 7, III 2, 3, 6 bis, 17 bis. 
avT<j> W. (V II I, II, 13, III II, 13. 

tig t6 avro II I, 14, III 15, 20. 
u(f>*\€ II 5> HI 3, 6, 8. 

/ 3 a< rtf III 5 * 

II 6, 7, 9, 12, III 3, 8, II, 13, 17, 19. 
dv co / 9 d<rea>? III 9* 

yiWai, y'tvovrai II 4, 5, 7 ter, 9 bis, II, 12, 13, 14, III 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
bis, 11 bis, 12, 14 bis, 15, 17 ter, 19. 
del II 4, III 2, 16. 
doOrj II 3, III I, l6. 
idv II 3, III I, 16. 

€ is II I, 14, III 15, 20. 

€KaT€pa II IO, III 20. 

«V II 1, 11, 13, HI 11, 13. 
tv III 8. 

tiri II 9, IO, 12, III IO, 12, 13, 19. 

€0* II 4 bis, 7, III 2, 3, 6 bis, 17 bis. 

?<rr<u II 2, 14, III 15, 21. 
iT€p 6 prjK€S II I, 12, III 13. 

TJflKTV II 7, 9, 13, III 5, II, 14, 17, 19. 
kclBctos II 8, III 7, 18. 

KaOfTOV III IO. 

Kopv<f>fje II 5, II, III 4, 9. 

Xa/ 3 c II 6, III 4* 

\011r6r, Xoiird, II 5, 6, 7, 8, III 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 18. 

Xoirnj III 9. 
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ot«v II 3, III i, 16. 
opQoyoi viov III 14* 

6 poyd>uiov III 12 (see p. 2 j) ; opBoywlov III 5> IO J opOoywtow II 
IO, III 20. 

irapaWrjXoypappoy III I. 
irXcvpd II 8, III 7, 1 8. 

irXcupar III 2 bis. 
popfios III 1 6. 

< TKaXrjpov II 3* 

axipa II 2, 14, III 15, 21. 

rai/Ta 11 9, 111 19. 

TOvrav II 5, III 3, 5, 18. 

Ttraprov hi 4 . 

TT]\lKaVTT) II 8, III 5, 7 , 9, l8. 

TOIOVTO II 2, 15, III 15, 21. 

Too'ouran' II 9, II, 13, III II, 12, 14, 19. 

rpant(rjov II 3 . 

vnoytypapptvov II 3, III I, 1 6. 

II 7, 8, 9, 13, III 5, 7, 11, 14, 18, 19. 

< 5 >ff II 4, III 2, l6. 

Edgar Johnson Goodspeed. 
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Thesis: Difference in meaning is of Itself no bar to connecting 

words . 

If the principle underlying the semasiological development of 
any word is to be brought to light, it must be by coming at the 
original meaning of the root and discovering, if possible, the 
figure of speech involved in its growth. Where the literal mean- 
ing is preserved, the task is comparatively easy. If, then, we 
find an abstract word, we naturally look about for some corres- 
ponding concrete term, in the same language or related languages. 
Quite possibly, in our search, we hit upon two or more concrete 
words which seem not at all related to each other in meaning. 
But if they are phonetic equivalents, we should try to trace them 
to a common origin. For in most cases phonetic equivalents are 
identical, and difference in meaning no ground for separating them. 

Suppose, to illustrate this point, a community shut off from all 
others has in its vocabulary but two hundred words. What will 
be the result? Each of these words will be used to express 
many ideas. One of these words, we will say, is ‘strike/ What 
an endless variety of meanings may arise from this ! Even in our 
copious language we have for this one verb thirty-four distinct 
uses, as defined by Webster. Each of these significations is 
capable of further development, as may be easily shown. To 
give just one or two of these. If ‘ strike ’ in our supposed 
community stands for all kinds of striking, gentle as well as 
violent, ‘strike 1 could mean ‘stroke, caress, treat kindly, love’; 
or ‘strike, stroke, smear, defile’; or ‘strike, beat, maltreat, hate’; 
or ‘strike, afflict, distress.’ These are only a few of the almost 
numberless meanings which may spring from this word. 

This is exactly what has taken place in the I.E. tongues. I do 
not mean, of course, to limit the primitive vocables to two hun- 
dred, but they were certainly few. Each of these, therefore, 
must have developed in this same extensive manner, so that the 
same idea came to be expressed in various ways. In the 
‘ursprache’ there was only a beginning of this growth: in the 
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separate dialects it continued with ever-increasing luxuriance. 
Consequently, in different languages, we may find, and should 
expect to find, words coming from the same root yet differing 
from each other as widely as ‘love’ and 'hate/ ‘haughty* and 
4 humble.* If this be the case, and I do not see how any one can 
withhold assent to this thesis, how, then, shall we proceed when 
we find words whose roots are phonetically alike, but whose 
meanings are widely divergent? We should not attempt to 
derive one meaning from the other, but each from an original. 

Etymologists often assume that words change in meaning. 
They are forced to this conclusion because words which are 
evidently related have, in different dialects, meanings that are 
diametrically opposed. Their conclusions are wrong because 
their premises are not well taken. It must be remembered that 
words were originally names of concrete things or descriptions of 
actions. These may be used figuratively, and thus introduce 
meanings quite distinct from each other, though easily derivable 
from the original. Or an adjective may be used actively or 
passively, as Eng. fearful ‘terrible* or ‘timid.* Aside from this 
words do not change. 

It is not always possible to connect the various meanings that 
a word may have, since it is often difficult to find out the original 
force. But the proper method here, as in tracing phonetic 
changes, is to discover the common source of development. The 
usual method is to assume that, in a given number of meanings, 
this one or that is the original. It possibly may be, but the 
method is entirely wrong. When we compare any set of words, 
as Skt.///4, Gk. irar^p, Goth, fadar , etc., we do not assume that 
any one language has preserved the original form without change ; 
nor should we, in comparing meanings, make a like assumption. 

Before the fifth edition of his Et. Wtb., Kluge seemed doubtful 
of the connection between N.H.G. dreist y O.S. thrlsti and Lat. 
trislis , although the words are phonetically the same. Now these 
words contain the element trl -, which is also in Lat. tri-ius 
‘rubbed, bruised, trodden,* tn-bulum ‘threshing sledge.* This 
ir-l- is an enlargement of the root ter - in Lat. terd and many 
others. From this root, then, O.S. thrlsti ‘bold* is an active 
adjective meaning primarily ‘oppressing, beating*; while Lat. 
trisiis ‘sad’ is passive with the original meaning ‘oppressed, 
depressed, down-trodden.* But Lat. trisiis is also active in the 
sense ‘stern, harsh, severe,’ a natural outgrowth of ‘oppressive.* 
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It is plain to see, therefore, that the idea ‘sad' did not develop 
from ‘bold/ nor ‘bold* from ‘sad’; but both from a common 
source. 

Another example given by Kluge, which offers as little diffi- 
culty, is M.H.G. tapfer ‘fest, gedrungen, voll, gewichtig, bedeu- 
tend,* and later ‘tapfer*; O.H.G. tapfar ‘ schwer, wichtig, gewich- 
tig*; Du. dapper ‘tapfer, viel*; Eng. dapper \ O.N. dapr ‘traurig.* 
With these are further compared O.S 1 . dobli ‘stark, tiichtig,’ 
debulu ‘dick,* dobru ‘schon, gut.* All these meanings may 
originate from the idea ‘press down, be heavy upon,* as Noreen, 
Urg. Lautl. 232, indicates. Here, as in O.S. thristi \ Lat. trlstis , 
some forms were active and others passive in use. ‘Pressure* 
implies ‘weight,* hence ‘importance, strength, bravery,* etc. It 
also implies ‘weight, heaviness,’ and hence ‘sadness.* This 
explains O.N. dapr ‘sad,* which, to Kluge, seems so strange a 
development of meaning. It would be more strange if the 
meaning ‘sad* had not developed in some one of the dialects. 
It surely ought not to seem strange to find O.N. dapr ‘sad* 
related to O.H.G. tapfar' heavy.* To one who speaks English, 
in which ‘heavy* may be synonymous with ‘sad,* this is a most 
natural change. These two ideas are repeatedly brought together 
in other languages, as will be shown below. 

The examples given below are intended to illustrate the prin- 
ciples here urged, and will, it is hoped, prove that the etymolo- 
gist’s first task is to find a phonetic equivalent. For in that way, 
if any, the etymon sought will be found. 

1. — a . Goth, bugjan , O.S. buggian, O.E. bycgati ‘buy* have 
troubled the etymologists to explain, simply because, instead of 
looking for a phonetic equivalent only, they have been hampered 
in their search by their attempt to find a word of the same or 
similar meaning. Find first the phonetic equivalent, and the 
meaning will take care of itself. This is the case here. Goth. 
bugjan is closely related to us-baugjan ‘to clean out.* Under 
the latter word may be found in Uhlenbeck’s Et. Wtb., Av. buj- 
‘lay off, cleanse,* bfljhn acc. ‘cleansing,* azo-bnj - ‘freeing from 
distress,* bugti- *a freeing, saving,* bao^tar - ‘rescuer.* Here, 
then, we have the connecting meaning. Goth, bugjan ‘buy* was 
primarily ‘to free, release, redeem.* The same development 
occurs in the root leu - ‘loose.* Compare Goth. Inn ‘ransom,* 
us-lnneins ‘redemption,* us-lausjan ‘to deliver, erlbsen ,’ Lat. lud 
‘to pay, pay for,* Gk. \va> ‘loose, release,’ Auo^ai ‘redeem, ransom.* 
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Goth, us-baugjan ‘to clean out, sweep out/ Av. buj - ‘cleanse* 
• represent a development but slightly different. (Compare again 
Lat. lud ‘cleanse, purge.’) These words have been further con- 
nected with Goth, biugan ‘to bend/ so that bugjan and - baugjan 
would properly mean ‘to cause to bend or yield* and hence ‘to 
release.* It is a remarkable coincidence that Eng. buy has 
returned to this original meaning in certain phrases. Notice 
these definitions given in Webster: “To buy off. ( a ) To influ- 
ence to compliance ; to cause to bend or yield by some consider- 
ation; as, to buy off conscience. ( b ) To detach by a consider- 
ation given ; as, to buy off one from a party.** 

This I believe to be the correct explanation of Goth, bugjan . 
However, it is possible to connect it with the same root in a 
different way. Goth. bugja<?bhuqiid may have meant primarily 
‘cause to flee, put to flight, chase/ like Lat. fugare. From 
‘chase, pursue* could arise the meaning ‘to pursue and obtain; 
to acquire by seeking*; and then ‘to gain, acquire* in any way. 
This is exactly the development of Eng. purchase from O.Fr. 
purchacier ‘to pursue, to seek eagerly.* Other words meaning 
‘acquire’ have gone through the same development; as acquire , 
win, etc. 

There is therefore no lack of connection. The only doubt is 
by what process bugjan came to its meaning. For myself, I 
favor the first explanation proposed. In any case, the verb 
belongs to the I.E. root bkey$- f bheuq -. 

b . Goth, ga-molan ‘ to have room, to find place/ O.H.G. muozan 
‘n^ay, can, ipust/ O.S. mdtan , etc., undoubtedly belong to the 
I.E. root mid - ‘measure.’ This Kluge thinks improbable, and 
Uhlenbeck does not even mention as a possibility. Why an 
etymology that is almost self-evident has not been adopted I 
cannot see. The phonetic correspondence is exact, 'and the 
development in meaning just such as we might expect. A noun 
belonging to the root mid - would mean ‘a measure, a measurer/ 
or ‘that which is measured out.’ The last development is the 
meaning required for ga-mdian. This we have in O.H.G. muoza 
‘ free time, possibility, convenience/ that is, ‘ that which is measured 
out, an allotted space, time, or opportunity.’ This differs but 
slightly from Lat. modus ‘measure, due measure, bound, limit.’ 
Starting from this meaning we can easily explain the various 
significations of Goth, ga-motan , O.H.G. muozan , etc. First we 
have the noun signifying ‘that which is measured out or allotted.* 
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The corresponding verb would then mean ‘to have an allotted 
space or time/ which is almost exactly the force of Goth. 
ga-motan . This naturally becomes ‘may, can, must/ since what 
is measured out or allotted to a person he may, can, or must do. 

Other words which are acknowledged as derivatives of the 
root nied - ‘measure’ convey quite similar ideas, as O.H.G. maza , 
M.H.G. maze ‘mass, abgegrenzte ausdehnung in zeit, raum, 
gewicht, kraft’; Goth, us-met ‘behavior, manner of life’; and 
many have developed meanings that are far more removed from 
the original signification. 

With Goth, ga-motan Uhlenbeck supposes Goth, mdta ‘toll’ 
and gamotjan ‘meet’ may be related. In this I agree with him, 
and can also show how easy it is * die bedeutungen zu vermitteln ’ 
when one refers these also to the root med - ‘measure.* If Goth. 
mdta is a genuine Germ, word, the other dialects must have 
borrowed it with the Goth, meaning. The identical form did in 
fact exist in O.H.G. muoza , but in a different signification. Goth. 
mdta * toll * and O.H.G. muoza ‘ leisure ^time, allotted opportunity’ 
come equally well from a stem *mdda - ‘ that which is measured 
out.’ In O.H.G. the word muoza could not have had the mean- 
ing ‘toll* in all dialects, otherwise the borrowed mala would not 
have been used. And yet in some places it must have had the 
Goth, meaning, as is evident from M.H.G. muoze. (Cf. Kluge, 
Et. Wtb., s. v. mauie.) It is quite possible that O.H.G., O.N., 
O.Sw. muia came directly from the Lat. mftta, which in turn was 
from the Goth. 

The stem *modo-> *moda- occurs also in O.Sw. mot ‘measure/ 
O.N. mot ‘form, manner/ Noreen, Urg. Lautlehre, 43, O.E. ge- 
mot ‘meeting, council, encounter/ M.H.G. muoze ‘encounter.’ 
To these words belong Goth, ga-motjan , O.S. motian , O.E. 
metan , O.N. mpta ‘meet/ and O.E. motion ‘to discuss, dispute/ 
The basal meaning of all these is ‘cut off, measure/ which, used 
figuratively, would mean ‘consider, discuss, plan, judge/ etc. In 
this sense are used Goth, miton ‘ consider/ O.E. motion ‘ discuss/ 
Gk. wdofiai ‘plan, contrive, counsel.* From this developed in 
O.E. ge-mot the meaning ‘assembly for discussion/ and then 
‘assembly, meeting, encounter’ of any kind. Hence O.E. ge- 
metan , Goth, ga-motjan ‘to meet/ in which the prefix ga- was 
not simply perfective, but retained its original force. 

c. Goth. Jilhan ‘conceal, bury/ ana-filhan ‘deliver, commit/ 
O.H.G. bifelhan ‘deliver, entrust, bury,* O.E . be/eolan ‘entrust, 
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leave to, devote oneself to’ go back to an I.E. root pelk-> which, 
in Jour. Germ. Ph. I, No. 4, I referred to the root pel-. With 
these words Kluge, Et. Wtb. 6 , s. v. befehlen , compares Skt. prc 
‘fill, bestow upon.’ If this is a correct comparison, and I think it 
undoubtedly is, the meaning in Germ., ‘conceal, bury/ comes 
from ‘fill, pile up, cover’; while ‘entrust, deliver,’ etc., have 
developed through ‘fill, bestow upon.’ The two sets of ideas in 
Germ, have diverged from a common centre, not one from the 
other. 

This I.E. root pelk - is supposed to be represented in Germ, 
only by the above group of words and their derivatives. To the 
same root, however, belongs O.H.G .f eigen ‘to claim for oneself, 
to attribute.’ In form j eigen <*falgj an is the causative of felhan, 
and would naturally signify ‘ to cause to be entrusted or delivered,’ 
and this with the dat. of the reflex., which is the construction of 
this verb, gives ‘to claim for oneself.’ 

To the same root I also refer the Germ, verb ‘follow.’ This 
occurs in the forms *plkc - : O.H.G. folgen, O.E. folgian ; *p[ka- : 
O.H.G. folgon; and *plk(o- : O.N. fylgja, O.E. fylgan. There 
are other forms which seem to indicate that this verb is a com- 
pound of ‘full* and ‘go’: O.E., O.L.G . fulgangan, O.E .ful-eode, 
O.H.G. fola gdn. Cf. Kluge, Et. Wtb. 6 , s. v. folgen. These 
forms I consider analogical. They arose because the last part 
had fallen together with the verb ‘go,’ and the first syllable was 
like the word ‘full.’ It is not strange that one who said folgen 
‘follow’ : gen, gdn ‘go’ should feel that the syllable gen was the 
same in each word, especially as both verbs expressed motion. 
Since the e was of the same origin in both words, whatever the 
derivation, the last syllable of folgen , on the supposition that this 
verb is from the root pelk -, coincided with gen ‘go’ as soon as k -' 
became g- f which was at an early period. Hence the same 
analogical formation is found in several dialects ; and since gdn 
and gangan were used by the side of gen, and O.E. eode was the 
past tense of gdn , the analogy was made complete from the 
starting-point gen . 

The difference in meaning is not so great as might appear to 
one who had in mind N.H.G .folgen and befehlen. If we explain 
‘follow’ as meaning originally ‘entrust oneself to, yield oneself,* 
this signification, it will be seen, could readily come from the idea 
involved in felhan . But we do not need to cross from one 
meaning to another. That was not the process of development, 
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and should not be the line of investigation. As O.H.G. felhan 
was compared with Skt. prc , so folgen may be explained by 
reference to the same root. Here we may compare for meaning 
upa-prc ‘ put oneself close to, he near/ which gives the very idea 
necessary for folgen . This meaning may have arisen in connec- 
tion with a compound form of folgen , and might afterward have 
been transferred to the simplex. But, as we have seen, even in 
the simplex usage could have brought about this slight change. 

2. — An I.E. root gV/- occurs in a large number of roots, in a 
great variety of meanings. I shall try to show that this root, 
wherever found, is one and the same. To begin with, we find 
the root in O.H.G. quellan ‘to swell, gush forth/ O.E. collen 
‘swollen/ Skt. galati ‘drips, falls/ jala ‘water/ Gk. 0 aAAo> ‘throw, 
fall/ 0oX>7 ‘a throwing, a stroke; hitting, wounding/ Lat . voldre, 
- volus . (Cf. Brugmann, Grd. I 2 590, 599 ; and Kluge, Et. Wb., 
s. v. Quelle .) 

Such meanings as ‘stream forth, fall, wound, fly* are certainly 
not very close, but they are not difficult to connect. The root, jn 
all probability, meant primarily ‘shoot forth, stream forth/ and 
was used either of solids or liquids in motion. This motion may 
be active, caused, or passive. The meaning ‘swell/ of which 
more anon, comes from the idea of ‘fullness* implied in ‘gush 
forth/ as in Lat. seated , scatUrio , or else directly from the idea 
‘spring up, grow/ It is a notable fact that the ideas ‘gush forth, 
pour* and ‘throw, hurl* are repeatedly combined under the same 
word or cognate words. 

As we saw under Gk. 0<z\A a>, from ‘ throw * develops ‘ hit, wound/ 
An extension of this meaning is in Lith. gilti ‘ to sting/ O.H.G. 
quelan ‘to have severe pain/ O.E. cwelan ‘die/ from which Mod. 
Eng. quail ‘ to die, wither, fade ’ (obs.) and ‘ to flinch, give way, 
cower/ O.H.G., O.S. qudla ‘torment/ O.E. ewalu ‘violent death/ 
ewealm ‘death, pestilence/ Mod. Eng. qualm. (Cf. Brugmann, 
Grd. I 2 593, and Kluge, Et. Wb., s. v. Qual .) 

The meaning ‘swell* has, perhaps, the widest extension. From 
this idea probably come Gk. 0 aAavo ? ‘acorn/ Lat. glans , and many 
others with initial gl- f and possibly O.N. kolfr , O.H.G. chol-bo 
‘ bulb, spear/ 

From ‘swell* comes ‘to be big, strong, powerful.* Hence here 
belongs also the root £el- in Lith. galeti 1 to be able/ Lat. valed 
‘am strong.* For the same development of meaning compare 
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Skt. gvdyati ‘ swells * : Lat. qued ‘am able.’ (Brugmann, Grd. II 
1146.) Perhaps through the intermediate idea of ‘power* devel- 
oped the root 3V/- in Gk. fiovkopai ‘will, wish/ ftovXrj ‘counsel.* 
Or it may have come from ‘casting about* in one’s mind, and 
hence ‘resolving,* which better explains 0ovXi 7. Notice the 

Homeric expression f3a\c<r8at n iv fowl ‘ to ponder, consider.* 

Again, from ‘swell* comes ‘to be big, to be pregnant/ as in 
Skt. gvdyati ‘swells* : Gk. kv€<o ‘am pregnant.* (Cf. as above, 
and No. 6, tjgen-.) The root 3"*/-+ suffix - bho - has this develop- 
ment in Skt. gdrbha- ‘womb, child/ Gk. doktysy blkfyvs ‘womb/ 
dtk<f>a£ ‘pig/ Lat. volba> Goth, kalbo ‘calf.* (Brug., Grd. I* 593.) 
To the same root with different suffix belong Goth, kityei ‘ womb/ 
O.E. cild' child/ The loss of the labialization is due to analogy 
with such forms as Goth, kalbo , where the loss is regular. (Brug- 
mann, Grd. I 2 , §679.) 

From ‘swell* further develops ‘to be big, heavy* and hence 
‘slow, late.’ For this change compare Gk. fyabvs ‘heavy, slow, 
late.* This, then, is the connection for Lith. g~las ‘end/ O.N. 
kueld ‘evening/ O.H.G. chwilti-werch ‘evening work.* (Id. ib. 
610.) 

In the root 3**r- the meaning ‘heavy* predominates, a meaning 
which is also in 3V/-. These two roots 3^-/0- and $e-ro- are 
possibly from the same basal root £3“-, The root <£er- in 

the signification ‘heavy* occurs in Goth, kaurus , Gk. fiapvs, Skt. 
gurii- y Lat. gravis . This meaning shows a rich development. 
Gk. fapvf and Lat .gravis both mean ‘heavy, ponderous*; ‘heavy, 
burdensome, grievous*; ‘weighty, important, powerful.* Gk. 
8apvs means also ‘firm, immovable, honest/ and Lat. gravis , 
‘ heavy, languid, sick, feeble.* These are the principal meanings, 
besides which there are several others, all coming naturally from 
‘ heavy / and yet widely separated from each other. In these and 
related words we see many parallels to the meanings of 3V/*. 
E. g. Lat. valeb ‘am strong* : Gk. frapvs ‘strong, powerful/ 0«po* 
‘weight, strength, power*; Lith. gilti ‘sting* : Gk. $apvv o> ‘tor- 
ment’; O.E. cwealm ‘death, sickness/ Eng. qualm : Lat. gravis 
‘sick’; Skt. gdrbha - ‘womb, child’ : Gk. fipitpoe ‘fetus, child.* 
The last two are of the same formation, and are to be compared 
for meaning with Lat. gravis t gravidus ‘ pregnant.’ 

With Goth, kaurus ‘heavy, burdensome/ kaurjan ‘to trouble, 
burden* should be connected kara ‘care/ O.N. kor ‘sick-bed/ 
O.E. cearUy O.S. cara ‘care, trouble, pain, mourning/ O.H.G. 
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chara ‘mourning/ These words are undoubtedly connected 
with Goth, kaurus , Lat. gravis , etc., rather than with Gk. yijpur, 
Lat. garrid , etc., as Uhlenbeck thinks. The meanings of Goth. 
kara and its cognates grow from the idea ‘heavy/ as in Gk. pdpos 
‘weight, grief/ O.H.G. querart ‘to sigh/ which Kluge connects, 
readily falls in line with this development. Compare the similar 
growth of meaning in Gk. yipv> ‘to be full, loaded/ yopos ‘load* : 
Lat. getnd ‘groan/ (Brugmann, Grd. I* 574*) ‘Heavy* and 
‘sad/ ‘heaviness* and ‘sadness* are natural synonyms. 

In meaning Goth, qairrus ‘meek/ O.N. kvirr , kyrr ‘quiet/ 
M.H.G. kurre ‘tame/ might well belong here. These meanings 
easily come from ‘heavy, oppressed.* In this connection may 
also be given Skt. grdvan- ‘stone for pressing out soma/ Lith. 
gimos ‘mill-stones,* Goth. - qaimus , etc. (Cf. Brag., Grd. I 2 606.) 

The meaning we saw in the root %*el- in Gk. 6o\<f>6s , Goth, kalbo, 
etc., occurs also in the root <J~er-. Gk. Ppfyos has already been 
given. To this Brugmann, Grd. I 2 590, adds O.H.G. kropf ‘ crop, 
craw/ O.N. kroppr ‘rump, body.* In O.E. crop ‘crop, craw* and 
‘ear of corn* and in Eng. crop are united two meanings, both of 
which come from ‘swell, grow/ In the same line of development 
belong O.H.G. quercha , O.N. kuerk ‘throat/ Lat. gurges , Skt. 
girdti ‘devour/ Lith. geriU ‘drink/ Gk. fiopi ‘food/ Lat. - vorus , 
vorare (cf. Brugmann, Grd. I 2 589 f., 604); and Gk. &p6x6os 
‘throat/ M.H.G. krage ‘neck/ Eng. craw (id. ib. 606). 

The meaning ‘swell, grow* occurs also in Gk. ppv o> ‘swell/ 
tp-fipvov ‘embryo,* ppi>ov ‘moss/ O.H.G. krut ‘herbage* (Persson, 
Wz. 123), and perhaps in Lat veru ‘spit.’ 

Beside the root $"cr- in words for ‘ throat, chasm * occurs also 
3^/-. This variation Brugmann, Grd. I 2 425 f., explains as the 
effect of dissimilation. This explains too much, unless we are 
ready to admit that all roots ending in - el - and - er - are due to 
this phenomenon. I think it highly probable that the two roots 
tfel- and gVr- in the various meanings here given, and in others 
as well, are related. It is possible that these roots, originally 
ending in different suffixes (determinatives), may in some forms 
have been confused. But it is not more necessary to explain the 
occurrence of <£er- and <g~el- in this group of words than in others. 
If this has been caused by dissimilation, this must have taken 
place in the suffix itself. In that case the suffixes - lo - and - ro - are 
one — a supposable case, but an unnecessary supposition. For in 
numberless instances where we find synonymous roots of the 
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form *pe-ro-, *pe-lo-, we find beside them *pe-no- f % pe-do-> 
*pe-bo -, etc. 

As examples of the root in words for ‘ throat, chasm * may 
be given O.H.G. chela ‘throat/ in which the labialization has 
been lost after the analogy of a by-form beginning *kol- or kul-> 
as in Mod.Ger. kolk. In kolk we have a counterpart of O.N. 
kuerk , Lat. gurges. 

3. — O.E. gr&g , O.H.G . gr do (gen. grdwes) ‘gray/ This is a 
word which hitherto has not been traced outside of Germ. The 
I.E. form may be written *g?hre-g%fs, which would give in Germ. 
*g r *g 6 ~ s > *grew 2 s, etc., with a later leveling, in the several 
dialects, to one form or the other. The ‘schwundstufe* of &hre- 
is and this we have in Gk. <£op*<k ‘gray/ from I.E. *£hr-qds, 
in which -®p- becomes -op- before the following consonant. 
(Brugmann, Grd. I 2 477.) 

We have in this comparison an almost exact coincidence of 
sound and sense. The same Gk. word is connected by Prellwitz 
with Goth, bairhts ‘bright/ but I leave it to Prellwitz himself 
whether the connection here made is not the better one. 

The same root <£hcr- occurs also in O.H.G. gratia , O.E. gronu , 
M.H.G. gran, grane, Mod.Ger. granne. These words have the 
various meanings ‘brisde, beard, awn, fish-bone/ etc. The 
original meaning must have been ‘something bristling or pointed/ 
and to the same root belongs M.H.G. grat , Mod.Ger. grat t grate. 
(Kluge, Et. Wtb., s. v. grat.) These words may be compared 
with Gk. (fropivTi ‘the skin of swine/ O.H.G. grana is to Gk. 
<f)oplrr) as O.H.G. tang (from *dlonghos) is to Gk. SoXi^y. 

The primary meaning of this root was probably ‘to spring 
forth. 1 From this developed the meanings ‘to spring forth as a 
flame, to beam, to shine, to be white/ The same development 
occurs repeatedly in other words of similar meaning, as in Eng. 
beam ; Lat. radius ‘ a stafF and ‘ a ray of light/ radio ‘ to furnish 
with spokes* and ‘to shine*; Ger. dial, lodern ‘grow up/ lodern 
4 flame up.* 

Hence we have the I.E. root &her- ‘to shine, blaze, burn,* in 
Skt . ghpibmi ‘shine/ O.Ch.Sl. goreti ‘burn/ Gk. Btpopai ‘become 
warm,* Bipot ‘summer/ BtppSs ‘warm/ Skt. gharmd - ‘heat/ O.H.G. 
warm , etc. 

A root tfhel- occurs in Gk. ‘desire/ 0cX« Hes., 

O.Ch.Sl. zeleti ‘cupere, lugere.* (Brugmann, Grd. I* 591.) — 

4 
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With a similar meaning the root Jhedh- is found in Gk. dtovaoBai 
‘to pray for, desire,’ ir6Bos ‘desire,’ O.N. ged ‘passion.’ (Id. ib. 
593 -) 

These two roots, together with &her-> may be the outgrowth of 
a simpler root, with the suffixes - lo -, - dho -. The meanings 

of the words just given, and especially of O.Ch.SL zeRti and of 
Gk. noBosy noOc<0 f make it probable that the idea of ‘desire, longing’ 
comes from the feeling of fullness that weighs one down when a 
desired object is absent. And this idea of ‘fullness’ develops 
readily from the assumed root-meaning of this group, viz. ‘to 
spring forth.’ For this gives ‘to grow, to swell.’ 

This root, it will be seen, has taken on in some of its develop- 
ments the same meaning as &el- (v. No. 2). Compare the similar 
development of 0«Xo> and PovXopai. It is to be noticed also that 
ovk is often used like ov dvpapaiy so that in the same word are 
combined meanings which are kept distinct in Gk. fiovXofiai and 
Lith. galeti . 

The root &hen- y i. e. fihe-no-y ‘to strike’ is easily connected in 
meaning with this group. It is simply the root-meaning used 
causatively, and may be compared in its development to Gk. 
0aXXa> ‘to throw, strike.’ To this root have been referred, among 
others, Gk. <£oW ‘murder,’ Btivu ‘strike,’ Lith. geniU ‘hew off,’ 
genii ‘drive,’ Skt. hand ‘strikes,’ O.N. gunnr ‘battle,’ gandr 
‘stick, cudgel.’ (CfL Brg., Grd. I* 591.) 

Another root tfhen- is apparently set up by Brugmann, Grd. I* 
591, for Gk. <j>6vos ‘mass,* cvBtpua ‘wealth, abundance,’ Skt. ghanas 
‘compact, hard, tough, thick,’ a-hands - ‘luxurious,’ Lith. ganct 
‘ enough,’ O.Ch.Sl. goneti ‘suffice.’ 

All of these meanings may come from the idea of ‘swelling,’ 
which, as we have seen, naturally arises from the root-meaning. 
The only word that does not readily fall in line is Skt. ghanas , 
the meanings of which are more easily derivable from ‘strike, beat.* 

In the above group I wish at least to suggest the possibility of 
connecting the roots tfhe-ro-, &ke-lo-> ghe-no-, tfhe-dho- through 
a basal root ( e)fiho- t and to show how, from a germinal idea, all 
the various significations could have developed. If these several 
roots are not related, and of course it is open to considerable 
doubt, it may at least be claimed for each one that it is the same 
wherever found. 

4. — Goth, gramsty which translates Gk. Kdp<f>os ‘mote, chaff, 
splinter,’ may well be connected with gramjan ‘to anger, irritate.’ 



\ 
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The root §hrem- involved in these words meant primarily ‘scratch, 
rub,* as may be seen from Lith. grdmdyti ‘scour out/ Gk. xpopadot 
‘gnashing, grating, creaking/ The idea of noise is secondarily, 
but closely, connected, as in Eng. gr ale ‘to rub’ and ‘to creak/ 
In fact, the Eng. word grate contains most of the significations of 
the root §hrem-. 

Goth, gramst therefore meant originally fine particles rubbed 
off, as Eng. gratings , filings , or Goth, malma ‘sand/ O.H.G. 
melm ‘dust/ from the root me l - ‘rub, grind/ 

This root §krem- is undoubtedly an extension of &ker- t which, 
with various suffixes, has given the compound roots in Goth. 
graban ‘dig/ greipan ‘seize/ O.E. grindan 1 grind/ griot ‘grit/ 
and their cognates. Here also belong, with the same secondary 
development as in the root 3 krem -, Skt. hradate ‘rattle/ with 
which Goth. gretan ‘weep’ is compared. From these should be 
separated O.H.G. gruozan , O.E. gretan , etc., ‘to greet/ which 
are rather to be referred to the root in Gk. x<u'pa>, Lat. hortor , etc. 
(Cf. Kluge, Et. Wtb. 5 , s. v. Gruss.) 

Like Goth, gramst have developed O.E., O.S. grund y O.H.G. 
grunty O.N. grunnr y Goth, grundu - ‘ground/ from *%hrnlu-. 
These are certainly connected with O.E. grindan ‘grind/ Goth. 
grinda - in grinda-fra^jis ‘feeble-minded/ as some have supposed. 
Primarily *$hrntu- was ‘something ground or rubbed fine/ Com- 
pare Goth, malma above; also mulda ‘dust/ O.H.G. molta t moll 
‘dust, earth/ O.E. molde ‘earth, mold/ from the root mel - ‘rub, 
grind’; O.E . greot ‘grit, sand/ Lith. griidas ‘grain/ O.S1 . gruda 
‘clod.’ (CC Kluge, Et. Wtb. 6 , s. v. Griess, Grutze , Maulwurj .) 
Lith. grbidu ‘rub, scour/ from *%hren-dhd or *§hren-db y contains 
the same root as pre-Germ. *$hrn-tu- } but with a different suffix. 
O.E. grindan and Lith. grbndu may be related to each other as 
Goth. - hla\an and O.Ch.Sl. klada. 

With Goth, greipan I should connect ga-greifts (rather than 
gagrefts) ‘ decree, command/ from the stem *<fiireipti - or *$kripti-. 
The same idea is in the related Lett, griba ‘will/ gribit ‘to wish/ 
which, with Lith. greibti ‘seize/ are joined by Kluge, Et. Wtb. 5 , 
with greifen. The development of the meaning ‘command’ is 
quite natural and such as we find in other roots of similar signifi- 
cation. The primary idea of the root %her- seems to have been 
‘ press, press upon/ from which easily comes ‘to urge, command.’ 
For other meanings we have the development ‘press upon, seize ’; 
‘press upon, rub, grind’; ‘rub, scour, grate, creak’; ‘rub, scratch, 
dig/ etc. 
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To the root §her- we may certainly refer all words beginning 
with %hr- or their equivalent which have the meanings given 
above or those that are derivable therefrom. 

5 . — A root gher -, meaning also ‘to spring up/ has produced a 
large number of words. This occurs in Skt. hdryati ‘be pleased, 
desire/ hrnite ‘be angry/ hrqyati ‘be excited 1 with any passion. 
This to some may seem like a strange development, but a little 
consideration will make it plain. How did our I.E. ancestors 
speak of mental emotion? Certainly not as a subjective feeling, 
but as an objective expression or appearance. In other words, 
they described what they saw. We still speak of ‘bristling up/ 
being ‘ruffled/ and the like; and the same words may often 
portray the outward expression of quite different passions. Thus, 
Skt. hr^yati may denote the excitement of fear, anger, impatience, 
pleasure. 

With Skt. hdryati have been connected Gk. ‘rejoice/ 

Goth. - gairns ‘desirous/ Umbr. heriest ‘he will wish/ Lat. hortor 
‘ urge, incite/ To these others add O.H.G. gruozan , O.E. gretan 
‘ to greet/ the primary meaning of which was accordingly ‘to wish 
one joy/ This would correspond to the Gk. salutation, *mpc. 
The Germ, word was formed on the stem *ghre-do-, *ghrd-do-. 
From the ‘tiefstufe* of this — *ghrdo — might have arisen in Germ. 
*gruto -, which could have given O.S. griotan , O.E. greotan . A 
simpler explanation, however, is that we have the successive steps 
gher-, ghr-e -, ghre-do -, and ghre-uo -, ghreij-do-, From this I 
should separate Goth, gretan ‘to weep/ Skt. hradate ‘sounds/ 
These I think contain rather the root §her-, which is also in Goth. 
gramjan ‘to anger/ O.H.G. gram, grim, etc. 

To the root gher - 1 should also refer Goth, gras ‘grass/ O.E. 
growan ‘grow/ grene ‘green/ and other related words. These 
preserve the literal meaning of the root. And closely connected 
with Goth. gras are O.H.G. gersta, Lat. hordeum ‘barley* from 
gher{e)s -, gh{e)res -. 

A secondary development in meaning is seen in Gk. £ 
‘stake/ and then ‘a place staked in/ ‘enclosed space, 

fodder/ Lat. hortus ‘garden/ Goth. gards ‘house/ etc. 

To the root gher- also belongs a number of words in Germ, 
beginning with gr such as O.H.G. grilwisdn ‘to be terrified/ 
ingrUen ‘to shudder/ O.E. agrysan, gryre ‘terror/ Examples 
from other languages will occur to all, or will be readily found by 
a reference to the etymological dictionaries. 
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A sister root ghel -, with a similar meaning, has produced a 
number of words. This means that we must cut the root back to 
( e)ghe- % which in itself contains the idea from which the various 
significations have arisen. Here belong O.H.G. gelo ‘yellow/ 
Lith. z alias ‘green/ Lat. helvos, fulvos, flavos, Gk. xAa>po'r ‘green- 
ish, yellowish/ xXrfij ‘grass/ all denoting the color of the growing 
herbage or crops. 

Lat .flavos is usually compared with the Germ. *blewa- ‘blue/ 
which is entirely improbable. I have shown (Jour. Germ. Philg. 
I 297) that the Germ, word is rather to be connected with Gk. 

In Lat. helvos : flavos : fulvos is the ablaut ghel - : ghl- : 
ghfc. The /o( flavos is probably due to the analogy of fulvos . 

To the root ghel- belong, as is well known, O.E. glowan ‘glow/ 
with its many cognates, and gold. , Lett, zelts , etc. To the corres- 
ponding root gher - may be referred Gk. xpvvos ‘gold/ instead of 
regarding it as a loan-word. The root ghel - furnishes words for 
‘yellow* and ‘green/ That gher - gives none for .‘yellow* is 
purely accidental. That is a matter of association ; and it is not 
stranger to find xpvcror from the root gher - than *Ao»? from ghel-. 

6. — The root gen-, whose original meaning was probably ‘bend/ 
occurs in the following groups of words. 

Goth, kniu , Lat. genu , Gk. y 6 w ‘knee/ ya>»ia ‘corner, angle/ 
Skt .jdnu ‘knee/ etc. The ‘knee/ therefore, was the ‘bender.* 

As ‘ to bend * is ‘ to bow out/ this root is used to form appella- 
tions for rounded or bent parts of the body. Hence Goth, kinnus 
‘cheek/ O.E. cin ‘chin/ Lat. gena , Gk. ylws ‘chin/ yvaBos ‘jaw.* 
Compare O.H.G. wanga ‘cheek* : Skt. vakrd - ‘bent.* 

Closely allied to this meaning, the root is found in words 
expressing an outgrowth or protuberance. Here belong : M.H.G. 
knoche ‘bone/ ‘bunch, knot* (on trees), O.E. cnucel ‘knuckle*; 
M.H.G. knolle i clod/ O.E. cnoll 1 knoll/ Du. knoV turnip*; O.H.G. 
knopf'g narl, knot/ Du. knop ‘bud, excrescence’ (on plants), M.E. 
knobbe\ O.H.G. chnodo , chnoto , O.E. cnoita ‘knot.* 

This shows us how the root gen - ‘to bear, to be born* has 
developed. I have shown elsewhere how various roots from 
which has developed the meaning ‘swell* have given words for 
‘pregnant, bear, be born.* E. g. Gk. mda( ‘spring* from the root 
pid - ‘swell* : Goth .fitan ‘to bear a child*; O.H.G. quellan ‘swell* : 
Goth, kalbs ‘calf/ Skt. gdrbha ‘womb, child/ from the root <3^/- ; 
Skt. fvdyati ‘swells* : Gk. ‘to be pregnant.* (Cf. Brugm., 
Grd. II 1146.) 
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Here, then, we have Lat. gignd , genus , Gk. yiyvofuu, ycW, Goth. 

O.H.G. and numerous others. It is easy to see 
how a word for ‘swell’ may be applied to the mother with child 
and to the fruit of the womb, and from this idea may spring this 
entire group. And yet many of the words, such as Goth, kuni , 
knd\s , Lat. genus , ndtid , etc., may be more closely connected with 
the meaning ‘swell, grow,’ so that kuni, etc., would mean, not 
what has been born, but what has grown. 

This root gives a number of words for ‘child’ or ‘relative.’ 
Among these are O.H.G. kind ‘child,’ Lith. zentas ‘son-in-law, 
brother-in-law,’ O.Ch.Sl. zeji ‘son-in-law’; Gk. yi mros ‘relative, 
brother,’ Lett, biots ‘ son-in-law, brother-in-law ’ ; Lat. gener \ 

These words throw light upon another group, which I may be 
permitted to introduce here. Kluge, Et. Wtb. 5 , s. v. Schwester , 
suggests the possibility of connecting O.H.G. swehur ‘father-in- 
law,’ surigar ‘mother-in-law,’ M.H.G. swager ‘brother-, son-, 
father-in-law’ with O.H.G. swestar ‘sister,’ O.S. swiri ‘nephew,’ 
O.N. swiljar ‘husbands of two sisters,’ which he supposes may 
have come from a common element swe - ‘one’s own.’ I should 
prefer to make this common element sit - with the primary mean- 
ing ‘ to be heavy ’ and then ‘ to be with child, to bear,’ and should 
connect with O.H.G. swehur, etc., O.H.G. swangar ‘pregnant,’ 
O.E. swongor ‘heavy, slow.’ This basal root sit - is also in 
O.H.G. sunu ‘son,’ su ‘sow,’ and their cognates. (Cf. author, 
Jour. Germ. Ph. I 293.) 

The root gen - ‘to be able, know’ is considered the same as gen - 
‘to bear.* Their relation I should explain as in Lith. galeti ‘ to 
be able,’ Lat. valed , from the root §*el- ‘to swell,’ O.H.G. quellan ; 
Gk. Kvi o> ‘am pregnant,’ Skt. cvdyati ‘swells,’ Lat. qued ‘am able.’ 
In the same manner the root gen- developed as follows : ‘ bend ’ ; 
‘swell, be big with child, bear’; ‘swell, become powerful, be able, 
know.* We may therefore safely connect O.H.G. kunnan ‘to be 
able, to know’ with cunni ‘race,’ kinni ‘chin,’ and kneo ‘knee.* 
Notice also that from the root-meaning ‘bend’ Goth, gakunds 
‘ persuasion ; obedience, subjection,’ and gakunnan sik ‘ to submit* 
are more easily explained than from the secondary meaning 
‘know.’ 

7. — As extensions of the I.E. root e(- ‘to go’ are given ie - in 
Goth ,jer f id - in Gk. fyoy, Lat. homus , and id- in Lith./#*« ‘ride,’ 
O.Ch.Sl. jachati ‘vehi.’ (Brugmann, Grd. P 282, 288.) To these 
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I should add iu- } jet This is the root ei- -f the suffix - uo- f just 
as ie-, id-, id - are composed of ei- -f the suffixes -e- y -o- } -a-. 

The root iu- appears in the enlarged form iji-dh- in Skt. 
yddhyate ‘fights/ yodhati ‘is agitated/ Lith. judil ‘move, stir/ 
Gk. vaplvri ‘battle/ Lat .juba ‘man e? jubed ‘order/ (Brugmann, 
Grd. II 1046; Persson, Wz. 44.) The root-meaning, according 
to Bugge, was ‘to be in violent motion* (cf. Persson, Wz. 44), a 
meaning which could easily come from the root ei-. The simpler 
form iu - is supposed to be in Skt. yu- y yuyoti ‘ repel/ To this 
root has been referred also Goth .jiuka ‘strife, battle/ jiukan ‘to 
fight/ to which Persson, Wz. 44, adds Av. yaozaiii ‘moves, 
trembles/ Here, however, cannot belong Skt. yunakti since 
that is from the root jeijg-. 

With Goth, jiukan may be connected O.H.G. jucchen , O.E. 
gyccan ‘to itch/ and O.H.G. jucchido , O.E. gycda ‘the itch/ 
‘To fight* and ‘to itch* may seem at first blush irreconcilable 
ideas. But they are not more so than many others that may be 
brought together if taken back to their point of divergence. The 
common meaning from which these two words could come is 
‘strike, scratch, rub.* For a similar development compare Gk. 
kvvv ‘scratch* : Kvv£a ‘the itch/ Lett, knut ‘to itch*; Gk. #cvaa>, 
KprjBoDf Kpifa ‘to scratch* : pass, ‘to itch/ all from the root s-qen - 
‘to cut, flay/ Gk. Kara-fTKciy ‘kills/ O.H.G. scintan ‘to flay.* 
(Persson, Wz. 76, 134.) Compare further Gk. y/rd m ‘rub, grind/ 
ylrd>X(o ‘rub to pieces, crush* : *pa ‘the itch’; Lith. skabU ‘cut, 

strike/ Lat. scabo ‘to scratch *: scabies, scabres ‘itch.* These 
examples are enough to remove any difficulty in connecting Goth. 
jiukan ‘to fight* and O.H.G. jucchen ‘to itch.* Phonetically they 
are not entirely the same. Goth . jiukan is from *ieug-; O.H.G. 
jucchen from *iug-n- . This was perhaps a participle *iugnd- y 
meaning ‘struck, stroked, tickled/ from which *iugneio y Goth. 
*jukkja y would mean ‘scratch, tickle, itch.* 

The root uu- ‘young/ primarily ‘active/ is another offshoot 
from the root e(-, yt-. This occurs in Uith. jdunas, whose accent 
points to a long diphthong (Hirt, Idg. Akz. 138), Skt. ytivan-, 
Lat .^ juvenisy juvencus, Goth, juggs, etc. This root or rather 
ie-uo-y stands beside a synonymous root iJ-&o- in Gk. rjpr) ‘youth,* 
Lith. jega ‘strength.* (Brugmann, I 2 270.) We have then, in 
these words, the common element ie- y which is simply the root 
it- ‘to go.* 

According to Brugmann, Grd. I 2 261, Johansson connects the 
stem *iu*en - ‘young* with Skt. iyu - ‘life,’ Gk. aid) v, Lat. acvom t 
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Goth. aiws. Skt fryu- is supposed to be from I.E. *biu- (Brug- 
mann, Grd. I* 208). I should rather derive it from I.E. *eiu- t 
and Lat. aevom , etc., from I.E. and these in turn from the 

root H- ‘to go.’ So that the root ieuo- 1 young 1 is remotely 
connected with Skt. iyu -, but more directly, it seems to me, with 
it-grO-. 

Now, this root ei- 'to go* is phonetically similar to the pronom- 
inal stem ei- (30-, e(o-). Must we here abandon the theory 
with which we started ? No. I believe the pronominal stem to 
be the root of the verb ei - 'to go/ and the base of I.E. <n-no- > 
oi-uo-y oi-qo - 'one/ primarily ‘this here.’ 

First, then, we have the pronominal stem eio- 9 ei -, i 0 - 'this.* 
'This* gives us the idea 'here/ primarily of space, secondarily of 
time. ‘Here* and ‘now* were, to our I.E. ancestors, related 
ideas, and are not even now always kept apart. Next, from 
'here* and 'now' arose the idea of continuance in space and time. 
Hence e{-> 3$-, etc., 'to go/ and the several words for ‘age, time/ 
For that which is ‘always* is ‘now/ and the continued ‘now* is 
the ‘always/ Compare, for this development, M.H.G. ie-zuo 
‘now, immediately, repeatedly/ from the meaning ‘ever-present* 
Finally, the verbal root e 3-, from continuance and then progression 
in time and space, came to denote motion and activity, as we saw 
above. 

Many other examples of well-established etymologies could be 
added to show the great diversity of meaning that may come 
from a single idea. Such examples ought to make us very slow 
in separating words on account of their meaning. The presump- 
tion ought to be in favor of connecting phonetic equivalents, 
however far apart in signification. Uhlenbeck, though all too 
ready to dissociate words whose meanings are not closely related, 
brings together, in his Et. Wtb., O.H.G. heria ‘herd ' \ herla 
'change*; Goth, weiks ‘ holy * : weihan ‘to fight* : Lith. vaikas 
‘boy*; Goth, winja ‘pasture* : zuinnan ‘to suffer* : Skt. vdnas 
‘pleasure* : O.H.G. wonen ‘dwell.* In these and other connec- 
tions found there the development is easily followed, and the 
relation cannot be denied. What right, then, has any one to 
declare offhand that Goth, saljan ‘ to dwell* and saljan ‘to offer 9 
have nothing to do with each other? Perhaps they have not, 
but there is no ‘of course* about it. The difference in meaning is 
no obstacle to the connection of this or any other set of words, 
provided they can be shown to be phonetically alike. I admit 
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that an etymology cannot be regarded as certain unless we can 
show the connection in meaning as well as in sound. But it is 
not necessary to show this historically in the one case more than 
in the other. It is sufficient to show the logical development. 
For often the connecting link is missing and must be supplied. 
Without this, who would think of joining Skt. vdnas ‘pleasure* 
and Goth, witinan ‘to suffer’; Goth, weihs ‘holy* and Lith. 
vaikas ‘ boy * ? 

It should be the business of the etymologist to show the 
semasiological development. This is often possible by analogy. 
For example, it may be pointed out how the idea ‘heavy* grows 
into ‘important* on one side or ‘sad* on another. And certain 
ideas may be expressed repeatedly by a certain figure of speech, 
wherever and however the proper meaning arises for that expres- 
sion. That is, as soon as a given root takes on a meaning suited 
to express a particular idea, that idea is often thus presented. 
Thus, ‘heavy, heaviness* mean ‘sad, sadness,’ though ‘heavy,* in 
the sense in which it is possible to use it as a synonym of ‘sad,* is 
a derived meaning, somewhat removed from ‘heave,* Goth. 
hafjan ‘raise,’ Lat. capio ‘take.* It is plain, therefore, that the 
original meaning of a word has little to do with its development. 
The idea ‘heavy* might be expressed by a root with an entirely 
different force, as ‘to sink, to load, to pile up, to swell,* etc. And 
yet every one of these, if it develops the meaning ‘heavy,* may, 
of course, give any word which can be expressed figuratively by 
‘ heavy.* Again, the same words, developing along other lines, 
produce almost the opposite significations. From ‘raise* we 
might have expected ‘joyful* instead of ‘sad.* That does not 
occur in Germ, from hafjan , but ‘raised* in the sense of ‘sublime* 
does occur in Mod.Ger. erhaben . 

As the same meaning may develop in many different ways, we 
find in the I.E. languages many roots with overlapping significa- 
tions. We should be careful, therefore, how we connect words 
that are not phonetically the same simply because they are 
synonymous. The meanings may be cognate and the roots not, 
or vice versa. Thus Mod.Ger. er-haben is derived from the same 
verb as Eng. heavy , with different development ; while Gk. Kanpos 
‘boar,* Lat. caper ‘goat* are from the same meaning differently 
applied. 

Now, to come back to Goth, saljan ‘dwell’ and sa/jan ‘offer,* 
which, according to Uhlenbeck, ‘have of course nothing to do 
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with each other.* It is not so difficult a matter to connect these 
words in meaning, and therefore make it probable that they are 
related. ‘To give* and ‘to take* may come from the same idea 
as in Gk. vtpv ‘to distribute, apportion’ : Goth, niman ‘take.* 
The same parallelism exists between saljan ‘offer* : Gk. «Xc iv ‘to 
take,* Osthoff, PBB. 13, 457 ff. This brings us to the meaning 
‘ possess,* as in Gk. vc>o/luu. And here again the parallel does not 
fail us, for we may connect with saljan ‘offer* O.Ir. seU><j*sel-ud 
‘possession.* (Cf. Brugmann, Grd. I 2 328.) Finally, just as Gk. 
ptfiofuu means ‘to dwell in, inhabit,* and pofios ‘a dwelling-place*: 
so Goth, saljan ‘to dwell,* saliywa ‘dwelling,* O.H.G. sal ‘hall,* 
etc. It is interesting to note also the opposite development of 
Lat. emo ‘buy* : Eng. sell, O.E. sellan. 

Now, then, if Goth, saljan ‘offer* and saljan ‘dwell* are not 
cognate words, it is not because they are too widely separated in 
meaning. In fact, I believe such a possibility could hardly exist. 
We have seen, in the examples given, how a certain meaning 
may, according to its use, split into several more or less widely 
separated ideas ; how each of these new ideas may become the 
centres for new departure ; how the original signification may be 
entirely lost sight of; and how thus related words which have 
come down through diverging lines of development may in 
meaning be as far apart as the poles. I hope, therefore, I have 
proved to the satisfaction of all the truth of the thesis laid down 
at the beginning of this paper. Instances enough of widespread 
divergence in meaning have been pointed out before. And these 
ought to have sufficed to convince any one that the meaning of a 
word is a very unstable quantity, and should never play more 
than a subordinate part in deciding the relation of words. 

The main light, then, is phonetics: the meaning but a side 
light. Hence two words of the same phonetic composition are 
presumably cognate. Especially is this so if they are not synon- 
ymous, for they are not then under the suspicion of having been 
assimilated to each other. 

Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Ta. FRANCIS A. WOOD. 
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The formula i ttunc> it may be prefaced in a general way, was 
not used under ordinary circumstances. It marks the presence, 
and is the product, of a stress of emotion. It gives expression to 
feelings varying in regard to their source and degree of com- 
plexity. It might indicate impatience or resignation, might spring 
from vexation or disgust, might give outlet to sarcasm or ridicule, 
might be used in a serio-comic sense, might even give vent to an 
outburst of anger, the degree in each case depending upon the 
occasion, the amount of offence taken and the excitement aroused. 
Hence it adds an unmistakable flavor to the narrative and throws 
no uncertain light upon the state of mind of the writer, being, as 
it were, a mental barometer. Its stylistic importance has not 
been overlooked, and references to it appear sporadically in 
commentaries that go back a number of years. In some cases a 
limited number of examples have been added. Jahn, ad Pers. IV 
19, says: “frequentissima irridentis vel exprobantis formula, 
semper imperativum alterum adiunctum habet, vel addita particula 
copulativa.” He then cites some examples of each of these usages, 
but the lists are incomplete and some of the passages confused. 
He cites Ovid, Her. IV 127, for the first class, but here there is 
no conjunction. Senec. Helv. VI 10 is cited instead of VI 8. In 
the second class, asyndeton, Ovid, Her. IX 105, Am. I 7, 35 and 
A. A. II 635 have the conjunction et Hand, Turs. IV, p. 341, 
says: “Cum imperativo et cum coniunctivo adhortationis nunc 
componitur, ut rerum status, in quo iussum nitatur, appareat: nec 
raro cum quodam sarcasmo.” He cites Lambinus ad Hor. Epist. 
I 6, 17: “Concessio est dissimulation^ et irrisionis plena, qua 
utuntur Latini, quum vel a re quapiam deterrent, vel aliquid 
improbant, vel fieri non posse indicant” He then gives a short 
list and cites Heinsius, Ov. Am. II 3, 1 ; Passerat. Prop. Ill 6, p. 
442 ; Schmidius ad Hor. Epist. I 6, 17. (For Am. II 3, 1 read III 
3, 1 ; the reference to Passerat. is incorrect.) A note to Juv. VI 306 
in the Lemaire edition says : “Verba reprehendentis et irridentis.” 
Later discussion can be found in Draeger, Hist. Synt.*, §311, 17 
and §359, 1 f y, but in the examples cited, particularly those from 
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Plautus, considerable confusion exists, notably in inserting com- 
pounds with simple verbs and in giving incorrect references. 
Neue, Formenlehre, I 2 2 (1875), p. 401, cites only two passages 
for i, and those in Plautus, and one, abi atque , in Terence ; none 
for i nunc . Schmalz, Lat. Synt. (Handb. d. klass. Alt.-wiss. II 2 ), 
§163, gives a short note with a few examples added. M. Mueller, 
in commenting upon this formula, Livy 38, 51, 10, says it is to be 
found “in weniger knapper Rede.” (Cf. also II. Anhang, p. 142. 1 ) 

It is very clear that the force and tone of this formula would 
preclude it from certain spheres. A writer of a technical treatise 
would have little occasion to use it ; e. g. it was not thought 
worth while to examine Vitruvius. And further, it is not a matter 
of surprise to find that the lexica to Cicero's philosophical and 
rhetorical writings, to Caesar and to Nepos, cite no examples of 
its use. In fact, this formula does not seem to appear in prose 
until the time of Seneca. As there are only a few examples in 
prose down to the close of the 5th century A. D., the conclusion 
seems to be that, up to this time at least, i nunc belongs almost 
exclusively to the realms of poetry. And, inasmuch as the 
expression belongs to conversational language, one is struck with 
surprise that neither Plautus nor Terence uses it, and that there 
are but very few examples in dramatic poetry. The omission of 
the copula has an important stylistic effect which should never be 
overlooked. Its omission marks haste, excitement, earnestness, 
and occurs particularly in short and energetic expressions. The 
general use and range of this formula, and of i with another 
imperative, may be seen from the following. 2 

(Draeger's lists will be found in §311, 17 and §359, 1 but a 
number of the examples cited are not placed in their proper 
categories and some of them cannot be found, owing either to 
typographical errors or references to antiquated editions.) 

I. Plautus. — a. I nunc, Plautus, strange to say, makes no 
use of this formula. Nunc occurs with abi (cf. f below) and 

1 For further discussion cf. Schmalz, Ueber den Sprachgebrauch des Asinius 
Pollio* (1890), p. 55 ; SUss, Act. Sem. Erlang. I (1878), p. 14; Seyffert, Scholae 
Latinae, II s (1872), p. 140; Stern, Gram, der r&m. Dicht., §50. 

a The expression is not unknown to Greek, cf. Iliad, III 432 ’A/// Wi vvv 
npoKafeooai. Ameis-Hentze 5 , ad loc., say: “ Eine ironische Aufforde^ung, ,, 
and add: “stehendes Asyndeton, wie K. 53, 175 ; A 611.” All four examples 
stand at the beginning of the verse. 
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nuncianiy with asyndeton, in Most. 64 and with redi atque in 
Aul. 81. 

b. / with asyndeton occurs 27 times (Draeger says only 23) : 
Amph. 770; Aul. 458, 767, 768, 800, 829; Bacch. 901, 1059; 
Capt. 184; Cas. 214, 756; Cist. 286, an interesting example: i 
curre equm adfer\ Men. 952; Merc. 787; Mil. 181, 521, 812, 
1301, 1361; Most. 377; Pers. 487, 574; Poen. 424; Stich. 150, 
396, 683; True. 696. (Draeger cites Pseud. 891, where Fleck- 
eisen and Lorenz read i cedo t but Goetz and Schoell, and Leo 
also, have a different reading.) 

c. I ei occurs only once, Amph. 971. In Cist. 284 and Most. 
682 three imperatives are used, joining the last two. (Draeger 
cites Amph. 329, but the expression is not used there.) It will be 
noticed that Plautus uses i with asyndeton 27 times to 6 times 
with a conjunction. 

d. I atque occurs 5 times: Bacch. 1174, Cas. 587, Merc. 277, 
Most. 807, Pers. 605. Atque is bracketed by G. and S. in Capt. 
658 and Poen. 1116. In Asin. 382 atque joins the last two of 
three imperatives. (Draeger cites four examples, but one of 
them, Cas. 483, has a different reading.) Schmalz’s note, Lat. 
Synt., §163, is misleading. He says that Plautus uses atque with 
compounds of iri, thereby implying that he does not use it with 
the simple verb, and that Plautus is the only author to use atque 
in this way; but Vergil uses it in Aen. IV 424, Horace in S. I 10, 
92, Sil. Italicus in II 116, and Val. Flaccus uses it 3 times: III 
448, VII 162 and 240. 

e. Abi with asyndeton (not noted by Draeger) occurs 6 times : 
Amph. 353, 1126; Aul. 89; Cas. 214; Cist. 502; Pers. 490. 

f. Abi nunc occurs twice: with et> Asin. 367; with atque , 
Bacch. 714. 

g. Abi et occurs 9 times: Bacch. 592; Cas. 613; Cure. 281; 
Mil. 255, 394; Pers. 165; Pseud. 890; Stich. 533; True. 838. 
(Draeger cites only 6 examples.) 

h. Abi atque : Draeger cites 10 examples, but he omits 2, Cist. 
287, Most. 391, and a number of mistakes occur : Cas. 191 = 491 ?, 
315 = 329?, 387 = 295 ?> E Pid. 5 8 9 = 604 6 39 = 655» and Poen. 
302 = 308 ? (The latter lines in each case are to the Goetz and 
Schoell ed.) His other examples are Mil. 1195, Men. 220, Most. 
294, Pseud. 168. (These added to the above give 12 in all.) 

Of the other compounds of i it may be noted that adi atque 
occurs in Pers. 600 (Poen. 981, cited by Draeger, = ?); exi 
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atque , Mil. 1338, Pers. 459 ( exiie ecferte occurs in Merc. 91 1); 
prodi atque , Aul. 350 (not 348, Draeger) ; redi nunciam atque , 
Aul. 81 ; redito atque , Rud. 858. 

It may be noted that abi has a conjunction 23 times ( et 9 and 
atque 14) to asyndeton 6 times; that adi, prodi and redi are used 
only with atque . 

II. Ennius. — No examples have been cited for Ennius by any 
of the authorities. I nunc does not occur; ifac occurs in frag. 
369 (Baehr.). 

III. Terence. — Draeger cites no examples, a. I nunc, and i 
with another imperative, do not occur. (. Nunciam abi atque , 
Haut. 618.) 

b. Abi with asyndeton occurs 5 times : Andr. 523 ; Eun. 499, 
538 . 753 ; Phorm. 445. 

c. Abi atque occurs 6 times : And. 255 ; Haut. 618 ; Ad. 167, 
351,699; Eun. 673. 

The two uses of abi are about equally divided. 

d. Transi atque occurs in Phorm. 921. 

IV. Scen. Rom. Poesis Frag. (Ribbeck), Comic. — Only one 
example has been found : abi atque , No. 178. Tragic. — Only one 
example, No. 350 : ite et (in a series). Neither expression, it may 
be noted here, is found in the Fragm. Orat. (Meyer). 

V. Asinius Pollio. — Draeger cites no examples for Cicero, 1 
but abi nunc with asyndeton for Asinius: ad Fam. X 32, 3. 
However, I colliga occurs in Pro C. Rab. IV 13. Cic. Leg. 3, 3 
has been cited, but no example occurs. 

VI. Catullus. — I nunc does not occur, i 3 times, once with et , 
63, 13, and twice with asyndeton, 63, 19 and 78, all in the same 
poem. 

VII. Vergil. — Schmalz, Lat. Synt., §163, Anm., says that 

Vergil does not use et with nunc , but this statement will not hold ; 
cf. Aen. XI 119. The correct statement is this: Vergil uses this 
formula only twice, once with asyndeton, VII 425, and once 
with et , Aen. XI 119. (Draeger fails to cite either of these 
examples and Jahn cites only VII 425.) Schmalz says nothing 
of Vergil’s use of i without nunc . / with asyndeton occurs 4 

times and only in the Aeneid: IV 381, VII 426, IX 631, XI 24; 
I atque occurs in Aen. IV 424. (The Culex has ite et, verse 19.) 

1 Schmalz, Ueber den Sprachgebrauch des Asinius Pollio 3 (1890), p. 55, says : 
“findet sich bei Cicero diese sarkastische Form des Epiphonems nicht.” So 
also Seyffert, Schol. Lat. II, p. 140: “Die sarkastische, jedoch nicht Cicero- 
nianische Concessio (permissio) mit dem Imperativ und nunc." 
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VIII. Horace. — Schmalz is in error here again. He says 
that with nunc Horace uses et. This, however, is not strictly 
correct, as this does not give an exact account of his usage. 
Kiessling, ad Ep. I 6, 17, comes nearer to the truth. He says 
that Horace uses i nunc both with and without et> but he cites 
only one example of each. Weidner’s statement ad Juv. X 166 is 
also faulty. He says that Horace usually omits the et , but he 
gives no hint as to the frequency with which this formula is used. 
In fact one would infer from the 4 usually * that the construction 
occurs much more frequently than it does. 

/ nunc occurs only 3 times in Horace, twice with asyndeton : 
Ep. I 6, 17 and I 7, 71 (Draeger omits the latter example); and 
once with et : Ep. II 2, 76. 

I atque occurs in S. I 10, 92 ; abi quaere et refer in Ep. I 7, 53. 

IX. Tibullus does not use this formula. / with asyndeton 
occurs 3 times in El. Lygd. I 17, IV 3, VI 62. 

X. Propertius. — Neither Draeger nor Schmalz cites this poet’s 
usage, a. I nunc with asyndeton once, IV (III) 17, 17. I nunc 
with et once, III 27, 32. These are all the occurrences. 

b. /with asyndeton occurs twice: III 3, 18; IV 3, 7. 

c. / with et occurs 6 times: I 9, 13; III 23, 23; IV 3, 10; 6, 
29 ; 23, 3 ; V 5, 46. 

XI. Ovid. — Here also Schmalz is in error. He says, referring 
to the usage of Ovid, that with nunc he uses et. But this is not 
a correct statement of his usage, as will be seen below. 

a. I nunc with asyndeton occurs twice: Her. IV 127 and XII 
204. (Draeger, Hist. Synt. II*, p. 200, cites for this category 
Am. 3, 3, 1, but nunc is not used here. Jahn cites 5 examples for 
this construction, but 3 of these are in a series of three impera- 
tives, et connecting the last two: Am. I 7, 35; Her. IX 105 and 
A. A. II 635. Pont. I 3, 61 belongs in the next category, b). 

b. I nunc with et occurs 4 times: Her. Ill 26, XVI 57 ; A. A. 
II 222; Pont I 3, 61. (Jahn’s list is faulty, as Her. IV 127 
belongs to the other category.) 

None of these authorities treat Ovid’s use of i and i et. 

c. / with asyndeton: Ovid furnishes 9 examples: Am. Ill 3, 
1 ; Rem. Am. 487 ; Met. XII 475 ; XV 23 ; 364 ; Pont. IV 3, 53 ; 
Fast IV 731 ; VI 594 and 775. 

d. I et occurs 7 times: Am. II 6, 3; Rem. Am. 214; Met. Ill 
562 ; XII 475 (in a series) ; Trist. I 157 ; Pont. IV 5, 1, and Fast. 
II 14, 249. 
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e. Inec is used twice: A. A. Ill 87 and Met. II 464. 

f. / with - que occurs twice : Met. XV 640 and Fast. VI 475. 

XII. Livy. — I nunc does not occur. 

a. / with asyndeton occurs 9 times. Ktihnast, Hauptprob. d. 
Liv. Synt., p. 286, cites only 4 examples: 22, 3, 13; 49, 10; 37, 
36, 8; 44, 26, 11, but the last = abi renuntia. To these 3 
examples are to be added: I 26, 11, with 2 occurrences; VIII 7, 
20; IX 11, 13; X 4, 10; XXIII 10, 8. 

b. /with et occurs once: 38, 51, 10. 

c. Abi exonera : II 2, 7; abi nuniia : I 6, 7 ; XXII 49, 10; 
XXXVII 36, 8, and XLIV 26, 10. (Draeger cites only 2 
examples.) 

XIII. Seneca. — A. Prose . a. / nunc with asyndeton does 
not occur. 1 

b. / nunc with et occurs 6 times : Ad. Helv. 6, 7 ; 10, 3 ; De 
Benef. 6, 35, 2; Brev. Vit. 12, 6; Ep. 88, 33; Nat. Quaest. I 16, 
3. (Draeger omits De Benef., and fails to cite any examples 
from the tragedies.) 

c. /with asyndeton, once, De Benef. IV 38, 2 i ostende. 

B. Poetry . a. / nunc with asyndeton occurs 3 times : Her. 
Fur. 89; Med. 653 and 1015. 

b. I nunc with et does not occur. 

c. /with asyndeton occurs 9 times (influence of Ovid?): Her. 
Fur. 1144; Oed. 844, 901, 1073, 1079; Troad. 801, 1175; Med. 
196; Here. Oet. 746. 

d. /with et occurs once in a series, Phoen. 401. 

(Seneca, Rhetor., has 3 examples of i nunc : Contr. VII 2, 2 
i nunc et nega ; I praef. 10 ite nunc et quaerite ; Suas. 6, 3 i nunc 
et roga. /with asyndeton occurs twice: Cont. VII 2, 12 i 
occide; Suas. 2, 19 ite agite.) 

XIV. Persius. — No examples have been cited by Draeger or 
Schmalz. I nunc is used but once and without et , IV 19. The 
only other example to be recorded here is that of i with et , V 126. 

XV. Lucan. — I nunc does not occur, /with asyndeton occurs 
once, II 499 ; with et 3 times : IV 162, VII 277 and VIII 784. 

XVI. Petronius. — I nunc occurs only once and with et , Sat., 

1 Schmalz, Ueber Spr. d. Asin. Pollio, p. 55, says: “Dass gerade der j tinge re 
Seneca i nunc et . . . bevorzugt, darf uns nicht wundern ; denn dieser Schrift- 
steller hat in seiner Vorliebe fttr kopulative Verbindungen das von der 
klassischen Sprache abgewiesene et nach einem Imperativ zur Einftlhrung des 
Futurums ganz besonders gepflegt.” 
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§115 (Buecheler) ; i also occurs only once and with et , and in the 
same section. Neither of these examples has been cited. 

XVII. Valerius Flaccus. — a. I nunc does not occur. 

b. /with asyndeton occurs 3 times: I 750, II 422 and IV 13. 

c. /with occurs 3 times: I 56; 247 and VIII 355. 

d. /with atque occurs 3 times: III 448; VII 162; 240. 

XVIII. Silius Italicus. — a. I nunc occurs only once, with et> 

but in a series : IV 787. 

b. /with asyndeton occurs 9 times : I 568; 571; II 257; 696; 
IV 788 ; VII 101 ; 273 ; X 62 ; XV 753. 

c. /with et occurs 4 times : I 651, IX 473, XIV 579; XV 395 ; 
twice in a series: XV 651 and 817. 

d. /with aique occurs once, II 116; twice in a series: VI 714 
and XIV 134. 

XIX. Statius. — a. I nunc occurs but once and with asyndeton, 
Silv. I 6, 39. 

b. /with asyndeton occurs 6 times: Theb. Ill 109; VIII 743; 
IX 215; X 671 ; 713 and XI 478. 

c. /with et occurs 8 times: Silv. II 2, 145; Theb. Ill 167; X 
33; 266; XI 434; 574; XII 648; Achill. II 268. In a series 6 
times: Silv. V 3, 284; Theb. VI 809; VII 507; VIII 65; IX 
786; X 731. 

d. /with - que occurs 3 times: Silv. I 5, 15 ; III 4, 1, and Theb. 

ix 57. 

XX. Martial. — Schmalz’s note, Lat. Synt., §163, to the effect 
that when nunc is added to the imperative Martial adds et , is 
incorrect, as the examples cited later will show. Friedlaender ad 
Spect. XXIII 6 gives a more correct list of the occurrences of i 
nunc than Draeger, but he places II 6, 1 in the list of examples 
where et is added and omits entirely XI 33, 3. He also cites for 
i nunc without et , X 96, 3, but the passage reads 2, cole nunc 
roges . Draeger confuses the use of i with that of i nunc in his 
lists, citing for the latter X 12, 7 and X 96, 13, in neither of which 
passages is nunc used. (Draeger’s examples, I 43, 6 and IX 3, 
13, should be I 42, 6 and IX 2, 13 for Gilbert’s and Friedlaender’s 
editions.) Friedlaender cites Jahn, Pers. IV 19, for further 
examples, but Jahn’s list is neither complete nor perfectly exact. 
Under asyndeton Jahn cites IX 2, 13, but et is used here; and he 
cites only one example from Martial for the use of et with nunc . 

a. I nunc with asyndeton occurs 3 times: II 6, 1 and 17; XI 
33 > 3 - 

6 
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b. I nunc with et occurs 4 times: Spect. 23, 6; I 42, 6; VIII 
63, 3; IX 21, 3. None of the above authorities cite Martial's use 
of i and i et 

c. /with asyndeton occurs 3 times : I 3, 12 ; X 19, 4 and 96, 13. 

d. / with et occurs 4 times: IV 10, 3; VII 2, 7; X 12, 7 and 
104, 3. 

e. /with - que occurs once, VII 89, 1. 

XXL Juvenal. — Schmalz, Lat.Synt., §163, Anm., says Juvenal, 
when he uses nunc , knows only the construction with et, but gives 
no hint as to the very limited range of this expression in that 
author. Draeger omits Juvenal entirely from his list. Weidner 
ad Juv. 1 VI 306 cites 2 examples for the formula i nunc , but one 
of them (X 166) does not have nunc . Friedlaender’s note to the 
same passage is not so satisfactory as his note in Martial, as it 
gives an entirely erroneous impression as to the extent to which 
this formula is used. He cites only one example from Propertius 
(vid. above, X), and cites Prudentius, Psychom. 57 (probably 
taken from Jahn’s note to Pers. IV 19), but Prudentius does not 
use the formula. 

a. I nunc occurs only 3 times and with et: VI 306 (= Mart. 
VIII 63, 3), X 310 and XII 57. 

b. let occurs once : X 166. 

c. /with - que occurs once : XII 83. 

XXII. Valerius Maximus, Velleius and Florus. — Vale- 
rius has only 2 examples : II 9, 1 ite et exsolvite, and IV 5, 5 ite 
et praestate; Velleius, none; and Florus only one: II 20 ite et 
valete. 

XXIII. Tacitus, Pliny and Quintilian. — / nunc was not 
found in any of these authors, the character of the subject-matter, 
as a general thing, precluding its use. Pliny in Ep. IV 27, 4 has 
i nunc , noli in a quotation from Sentius. / with asyndeton, how- 
ever, occurs in Tac. Hist. IV 77. (In the Quint. Declamationes 
i nunc with et occurs 5 times: p. 35, 20 (Ritter); 227, 12, two 
examples; 236, 16; 237, 10. 

XXIV. Commodi anus and Juvencus.— The Christian writers 
as a rule held themselves aloof from this formula. Sarcasm or 
anger, two of its uses, would in general be considered unbecoming, 
and the subjects they treated would furnish few occasions to call 
for its use. Neither i nunc , nor the less offensive i, is to be found 
in these two poets' writings. 

XXV. Prudentius. — As this poet was for the larger part of 
his life a Pagan, and one widely read in classical literature, one 
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might expect a few examples. I nunc, however, does not occur, 
although Friedlaender ad Juv. VI 306 cites it for Psychom. 57. 

a. /with asyndeton occurs 2 times: Cath. XII 99 and Apoth. 
381. 

b. /with et occurs only once: Peristeph. I 64. In a series, et 
joining last two imperatives, it occurs 4 times : Peristeph. XII 65 ; 
Apoth. 658; Symach. II 901 ; Peristeph. XIV 65. 

XXVI. Claudianus. — a. I nunc with asyndeton occurs once, 
in Rut II 301. 

b. I nunc with et occurs once, but in a series, in Eutrop. II 194. 

c. /with asyndeton occurs twice : Vi. Cons. Hon. 229 ; Gigant. 
3 i- 

d. / with et occurs 3 times: in Eutrop. I 471; Rapt. Pros. I 
92 ; III 136. 

XXVII. Anthologia Latina. — A. a. I nunc with asyndeton 
occurs but once, I*, p. 47, No. 11, 157. 

b. I nunc with et occurs twice : No. 408, 7 and 471, 12. 

c. / with asyndeton occurs 5 times: I 1*, 15, 132; 16, 82; 17, 
241; 43 8 > 3; I 2, 818,6. 

d. /with occurs twice: I 2, 711, 1 and 877, 3. 

B. Carmina Epigraphica (Buecheler). — a. / nunc with asyn- 
deton occurs twice: 1136, 7 and 1253, 6. 
b. I nunc with et occurs once: 950, 3. 

XXVIII. Fragmentum Poetarum Lat. (Baehrens).— / is 
used only once, and in the formula i nunc with asyndeton : S. 
Augurinus, 8. 

XXIX. Vulgata. — I nunc is not used, but examples of 1 and 
ite with a following imperative abound. 

a. / with asyndeton occurs only 5 times : Exod. X 8 ; 4 Reg. 
I 2 ; Zach. VI 7 ; Matth. XVI 7, and Luc. XVII 14. 

b. /followed by et occurs 29 times: Exod. Ill 11; VIII 25; 
X ii ; XXXII 27 ; Lev. X 4; Jos. II 1 ; VI 7 ; X 24; Judic. X 
14; XXI 10; 20; 2 Reg. XIV 30; 3 Reg. XII 5; 4 Reg. I 6; 
VI 13 ; VII 14 ; IX 34 ; XXII 13 ; 1 Par. XXI 2 ; 2 Par. XXXIV 
21; 2 Esdr. 8, 10; Job XLII 8; Matth. II 8; XXV 9; XXVI 
18; XXVIII 19; Act. V 20; Jacob. II 16; Apoc. XVI 1. 

The exact usage of each writer, and the history and the 
development of these two constructions, may be seen from the 
following summary (not taking into consideration the examples 
from the Vulgata) : 
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I NUNC. 




I and its Compounds. 




With 


With 




With 


With 




Poets . 


asyndeton. 


et , etc. 


Total. 


asyndeton. 


et , etc. 


Total. 


Plautus, 


0 


O 


O 


34 


35 


69 


Ennius, 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


I 


Terence, 


0 


0 


0 


5 


7 


12 


Comic. & Tragic Frag., 0 


0 


O 


0 


2 


2 


Catullus, 


0 


0 


0 


2 


1 


3 


Vergil, 


I 


I 


2 


4 


1 


5 


Horace, 


2 


I 


3 


0 


1 


1 


Tibullus, 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


3 


Propertius, 


I 


I 


2 


2 


6 


8 


Ovid, 


2 


4 


6 


9 


11 


20 


Seneca, 


3 


0 


3 


9 


0 


9 


Persius, 


I 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


Lucan, 


0 


0 


0 


1 


3 


4 


Val. Flaccus, 


0 


0 


0 


3 


6 


9 


Sil. Ital., 


0 


1 


1 


9 


5 


14 


Statius, 


I 


0 


1 


6 


11 


17 


Martial, 


3 


4 


7 


3 


5 


8 


Juvenal, 


0 


3 


3 


0 


1 


1 


Prudentius, 


P 


0 


0 


2 


1 


3 


Claudianus, 


1 


1 


2 


2 


3 


5 


Anthologia, 


2 


4 


6 


5 


2 


7 


Frag. Poet. Lat., 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Prose . 


Asinius Pollio, 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


Livy, 


0 


0 


0 


15 


1 


16 


Valerius Max., 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


Floras, 


0 


0 


0 


0 


I 


1 


Seneca Rhet., 


0 


3 


3 


2 


0 


2 


“ Phil., 


0 


6 


6 


1 


0 


I 


Petronius, 


0 


1 


1 


0 


I 


I 


Pliny Jun., 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Quint. Declamationes, 0 


5 


5 


0 


0 


O 


Tacitus, 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


I 




— 


— 


— 


■ ' ■■ 


■ 


— ■ 


Total, 


19 


35 


54 

Notes} 


120 


107 


227 



A* I nunc . — (i) In poetry this formula was used 39 times 
(adding to the above examples with et f Sid. Apoll. Carm. II 288), 



1 It should be stated in regard to all of the statistics here presented that 
they are based simply upon the language of literature. This refers particu- 
larly to the use of the formula i nunc. A priori we would infer that, if the 
records of the language of everyday life had been faithfully kept and we had 
access to them, we should find that it had seen considerable service in that 
sphere, and hence that it should be regarded rather a prose usage. 
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and in prose 19 times (cf. also Gell. XIX 8, 15; Incert. Panegyr. 
(Baehrens) IX 23 and Sidon. Apoll. Epist. I 3, 1, each with et ), 
occurring in literature only 58 times in all. 

(2) The conjunction was used 39 times and omitted 19 times, 
indicating that occasions for haste and urgency were not so 
frequent. 

(3) In poetry the conjunction was used 21 times and omitted 
18 times ; in prose, expressed 18 times and omitted once. 

(4) This formula was introduced into poetry by Vergil and into 
prose by Seneca, Rhetor. (Asinius Pollio, however, used abi 
nunc.) 

(5) This formula was used most frequently, in poetry , by 
Martial and Ovid (as one would expect from their subject- 
matter); in prose, by Seneca, who uses it 6 out of the total 7 
times (indicating that the philosopher shows more spirit than is 
generally supposed). 

(6) This formula does not occur in comedy and only 3 times 
in tragedy (Seneca). 

B. I with another imperative. — (1) In poetry / with another 
imperative was used 202 times, in prose 25 times ; in all over 4 
times as often as with nunc (227 : 58). 

(2) The conjunction was used 107 times and omitted 120 times, 
reversing the ratio of i nunc. 

(3) In poetry the conjunction was used 102 times and omitted 
100 times. 

(4) This expression was used most frequently, in poetry , by 
Plautus, Ovid and Statius ; in prose , by Livy. 

(5) This expression occurs in comedy 82 times and in tragedy 
10 times. 

(6) In the Vulgata et is expressed 29 times to omitted 5 times, 
being used more freely than in any classical prose writer, second 
only to Plautus among the poets. 

Though not all of the prose and poetry down to the close of 
the 5th century A. D. has been examined, a sufficient amount, it 
is believed, has been covered to show the general use and range 
of these phenomena. 

Emory B. Lease. 
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V. — “CHRISTE QUI LUX ES ET DIES” 

and its German, Dutch, and English Translations. 

A Contribution to Hymnology. 

part i. 

Abbreviations of the more frequently quoted Authorities . 

Amp.: Ampferer, Der Mbnch von Salzburg. Salzburg, 1864. 

D.: Daniel, Thesaurus Hymnologicus. 4 vols. Leipsic, 1841-56. 

Frk.: Franck, Mittelniederl&ndische Grammatik. Leipsic, 1883. 

Ger.: Germania. 

Gr.: J. Grimm, Hymnorum veteris Ecclesiae. Gottingen, 1830. 

Hor. Belg.: Horae Belgicae, ed. by Hoffmann von Fallersleben. Vol. 10. 
GOttingen, 1852. 

HI. Sar.: Hymnale Ecclesiae Sarisburiensis. Oxford and London, 1850. 

Hoff.: Hoffmann von Fallersleben, Geschichte des deutschen Kirchenlieds 
bis auf Luthers Zeit. Hanover, 3d ed., 1861. 

HS.: Hymnarium Sarisburiense, cum Rubricis et Notis Musicis. Pars prima. 
London, 1861. 

Jhrb.: Jahrbuch fiir niederdeutsche Sprachforschung. 

Jul.: Julian, A Dictionary of Hymnology. London, 1862. 

K. : Kehrein, Kirchen- u. religiose Lieder. Paderbom, 1853. 

Koch: Koch, Geschichte des Kirchenlieds und Kirchengesangs. 8 vols. 
3d ed. Stuttgart, 1866-69. 

L. : Ltlbben, Mittelniederdeutsche Grammatik. Leipsic, 1882. 

M. : Mone, Lateinische Hymnen des Mittelalters. 3 vols. Freiburg, 1853. 
Man.: Manitius, Geschichte der christlich-lateinischen Poesie bis zur Mitte 

des 8ten Jahrhunderts. Stuttgart, 1891. 

Mi.: Migne, Patrologia. 2d ed. Paris, 1878. Vols. 81-82. 

Mo.: Morel, Lateinische Hymnen des Mittelalters. Einsiedeln, New York 
and Cincinnati, 1868. 

Osch.: Oscar Schade, Geistliche Gedichte des XIV. und XV. Jahrhunderts 
von Niderrhein. Hanover, 1854. 

Q. & F.: Quellen und Forschungen. 

R. : Ranke, Marburger Gesangbuch von 1549. Marburg, 1862. 

Ri.: Riederer, Nachrichten zur kirchengelehrten Geschichte. 3 vols. Altdorf, 
1764. 

S. : Sievers, Murbacher Hymnen. Halle, 1874. 

S. Amb.: Sancti Ambrosii opera juxta editionem monachorum Sancti Bene- 
dicti (of 1686-90). Lyons and Paris, 1853. 

Sch. L.: Schiller u. Ltibben, Mittelnieder-deutsches WOrterbuch. 6 vols. 
Bremen, 1876. 
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S. Soc.: Latin Hymns of the Anglo-Saxon Church, ed. by J. Stevens for the 
Surtees Society. London and Durham, 1851. 

W 1 .: Wackernagel, Das deutsche Kirchenlied von Martin Luther. Stuttgart, 
1841. 

W*. : Wackernagel, Das deutsche Kirchenlied von der altesten Zeit. 3 vols. 
Leipsic, 1864. 

Zfd. A.: Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Alterthum. 

Zfd. Ph.: Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie. 

FI.: Flemish. L.Ger.: Low German. L.Rh.: Low Rhenish. 

O.D.: Old Dutch. O.H.Ger.: Old High German. 



Introduction . 

Scientific exactness, which is one of the supreme marks of the 
intellectual advance of this century, has wrought no greater 
revolution in the study of any subject than in that of history. 
Yet with all its daily-increasing research, history has so far failed 
to make an adequate use of popular literature in explaining many 
events of the past, the causes of which can be discovered only by 
tracing out the course of popular feeling. 

This same thought is expressed more fully in Mr. Stopford 
Brooke’s suggestive words : “ If we want to get a clear idea of any 
period, we must know all the poets, small and great, who wrote 
in it, and read them all together. It would be really useful and 
delightful to take a single time and read every line of fairly good 
poetry written in it, and then compare the results of our study 
with the history of the time. Such a piece of work would not 
only increase our pleasure in all the higher poetry of the time we 
study, but would give us grounds for philosophic study, and for 
greater enjoyment of the poetry of any other time. Above all, it 
would supply us with an historical element which the writers of 
history, even at the present day, have so strangely neglected : the 
history of the emotions and passions which political changes 
work, and which themselves influenced political change; the rise 
and fall of those ideas which especially touch the imaginative and 
emotional life of a people, and in doing so modify their own 
development.” 

It is with the hope of throwing some further light upon one of 
the most emotional movements of history that the following paper 
is presented. That the literature of the emotions spoken of 
above is more usually found in ballad or folk-song than in hymns 
is no drawback in the present instance, for the hymn under 
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discussion reveals itself as a true folk-song by the great variety 
of forms in which it is found, not only in different countries, but, 
within fairly defined periods, in the several dialects of one country. 

While some of the results of this paper are historico-literary, 
the means by which the several versions of the hymn have been 
traced to a common source are neither literary nor historical, but 
philological. The same method has been used, though to a 
much more limited extent, in connection with the attempt to fix 
the date of the Latin original of the hymn. But as, outside of 
four hymns of undoubted authenticity, the whole subject of the 
so-called Ambrosian Hymns is one requiring a much more 
extended examination of metre and word-forms than is possible 
within the purpose and limits of this paper, I have had to content 
myself with bringing forward only such evidence as seems to 
warrant my attributing a greater antiquity to the hymn than 
some collectors have accorded to it. 

The Flemish translation of the hymn which is here published 
for the first time is contained in a MS prayer-book of the fifteenth 
century. The MS contains in all 102 i2mo parchment leaves, the 
last two unwritten. It begins with 1) a mystical interpretation of 
the Lord’s Prayer, Een medetacie op paier nosier, which probably 
did not belong to the book originally. 

2) Fol. 6-13*, a calendar of saints* days and movable feasts; 
fol. 13-14*, unwritten; 14**, a picture of the Annunciation in the 
Flemish manner, the faces slightly rubbed. 

3) Fol. 1 5-4 1 b , Ghetiden van onser lieuer vrouwen , Meite. The 
first page of this section is beautifully illuminated. Fol. 42-49, 
Hier nae volghen die sene psalmen der penetecie . Den ecrstc 
Dne ne . This is followed, fol. 49 b -52*, by the litany and a 
register of the saints especially invoked. Fol. 52% a prayer to 
St. Augustine. 

4) Fol. 53-72, Ghetide vande heilighe cruyce . Te meite tyt, 
and a miscellaneous collection of prayers, hymns, and portions of 
Scripture. Fol. 57, a prose veni Creator , vande heilighe gheest, 
l dutsch. This portion begins in the hand of scribe C, and ends 
in that of B, A writing a few pages. Fol. 73-85, ten prayers to 
the Virgin, with an explanation of the five Aves, followed by 
prayers to the saints. Fol. 86 is the hymn ‘Christe,* with the 
rubric on fol. 85**, Hymne Criste qui lux es ei dies , l dutsche . En 
is goet sannons eer ghi haet slape gelese. Fol. 86 b -87 a , the two 
hymns vexilla regis prodeunt . In dutschen , and Pange lingua , 
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the latter in Latin. Fol. 89 b has another Latin hymn, van onser 
vrouwe hemelvaert 0 glorifica luce choruscas. The handwriting 
of this hymn and of the remaining portion of the book is wholly 
different from that of the foregoing. 

5) The fifth and last division of the book, fol. 92-100, contains 
die X V blootsioriigen ons lie/s heeren ih m u XpT. This part seems 
to have been written at a somewhat later date, as is shown by the 
handwriting and by the use of y to the almost entire exclusion of i. 

At the end of the book is written in red ink the date 1378 ; but 
not only is the ink a little different in shade from the other 
rubrics, but on fol. 71* is found a prayer especially recommended 
by Pope Alexander VI, which would place the completed book 
no earlier than 1492-93. The excellence of the handwriting, 
however, and its general character, together with that of the 
decorations, would point to a date very little later than this. 

The language of the prayer-book is that of the western part of 
the Netherlands. 1 Originally it must have belonged to an Augus- 
tinian convent in or near Antwerp.* Fol. 62* occurs the following 
rubric: “Ditnae volghende ghebet waert ghecudicht in tgulden 
iaer ons heere MCII. En doen was een vrouwe binen romg xiiy 
weken en dese vrouwe was van Antwerpen geboren, en dese 
vrouwe hoode dit ghebet van des helighe vader den paus wegen 
dachelycs preken.” The name and day of the several saints 
point more especially to Brabant. For example, St. Gertruyt, 
March 17, the Brabantine saint for that day, and St. Dympna, 
May 15, whose shrine is at Gheel, a little village “ten leagues 
from Antwerp.” 

That the convent was under the rule of St. Augustine may be 
inferred from the invocation of a prayer to him, fol. 78 b , and from 
the fact that his calendar day was celebrated by a solemn high 
mass, this service being otherwise reserved for the high feast 
days of the Church. 

For advice and constant encouragement, as well as for the MS 
prayer-book itself, I am deeply indebted to Prof. Hermann Collitz, 
to whom I take this opportunity of offering my sincere thanks. I 
should like also to acknowledge the kindness of the library 
authorities of Harvard, Cornell, Columbia, and the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in lending me every aid in their power, thanking 
particularly Prof. Burr of Cornell and the Bishop Coadjutor of 

1 For example, the form sint instead of the sunt of the northern part. 

8 Butler, Lives of the Fathers, Martyrs, and Principal Saints, vol. II, p. 221. 
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Erie, formerly rector of the Seminary of St. Charles Borromeo 
at Overbrook, both of whom spared neither time nor effort in 
assisting me. 

Chapter I . — The Latin Hymn . 

A. Authorship . 

In the last quarter of the seventeenth century , 1 when the Bene- 
dictines of St. Maur published their edition of the works of St. 
Ambrose, out of the eighty or more hymns which till then had 
gone under his name they retained but twelve ; these alone since 
that time have been , accepted by the Roman Catholic Church as 
genuine hymns of St. Ambrose. The only reason of the editors 
for the retention of these hymns and the rejection of the others is 
given in a few lines at the end of the published hymns*: “Essent 
fortasse adhuc alii ad Ambrosium hymni pertinentes; sed quia 
eos ab alienis et spuriis multum difficile, ne dicamus, foret dignos- 
cere, nullum admittere maluimus, qui locupletis alicujus testis 
auctoritate non adsereretur.” 

This decision, unsupported by any given evidence, has not 
been followed by hymnologists in general. Mone’s collection* 
contains eleven hymns which he ascribes with certainty to St. 
Ambrose, and two others in regard to which he is in doubt ; and 
he fails to mention the three hymns ‘Aeterne rerum conditor,* 
‘Jam surgit hora tertia,* and ‘Veni redemptor gentium ,* 4 which, 
on the authority of St. Augustine and St. Ccelestine, form, together 
with the ‘Deus creator omnium,* the four undoubted hymns of 
the Bishop of Milan. In the case of certain of the hymns 5 Mone 
leaves his assertion of the authorship as unsupported by evidence 
as the Benedictines did, and other hymns 6 he accepts as authentic' 
upon very slight evidence. 

Daniel 7 published ninety-two hymns (X-CI) under the title 
‘ Hymni Sancti Ambrosii et Ambrosiani.* In vol. IV D. gives 

1 1686-90. 

* S. A., vol. IV, p. 202. This edition is a reprint of the earlier edition. 

*M„ vol. I, Nos. 30, 56, (62,) 167, 182, 281, (272,) 171 ; vol. Ill, Nos. 683, 
771, 1019, 1156, 1200. 

4 Man., p. 142, gives ‘ Intende qui regis Israel* instead of ‘Veni redemptor 
gentium.' 

& M., vol. I, Nos. 56, 182, ‘Inluminans altissimus,’ 'Jam Christus astra 
ascenderet.' 

•M., vol. Ill, No. 1156, ‘Stephano coronae martyrum'; vol. I, No. 30, 
‘Intende qui regis Israel.' Cf. also Dreves, Kath. Blatter, Ergdnzungs Bd. 
No. 58, p. 9 ff. 7 D., vol. I. 
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the opinions together with the substantiated assertions of later 
writers, but his own conclusions are left to inference. . 

Wackernagel 1 ascribes twenty-two hymns to St. Ambrose, but 
only in six* cases does he give any reason for the ascription. In 
his preface* he tells us that he has followed Mone closely, yet we 
see that he has added at least nine to Mone's list of Ambrosian 
hymns. Presumably in these additions, as indeed in some of the 
hymns mentioned, W. relied upon the authority of Thomasius 
and Cassander, 4 and twice (Nos. 24, 25) on Cassander's authority 
he quotes Bede's De Metris. We see from this comparison how 
the several collectors and editors differ, and often quite arbitrarily, 
in regard to the hymns which may rightly claim St. Ambrose as 
their author. 

The hymn which we have under consideration, ‘Christe qui lux 
es,' is among those thrown out by the Benedictine editors. 6 In 
this particular they have been followed by most later hymnol- 
ogists, although the authenticity of the hymn is supported by 
exactly the same evidence as the 4 Somno refectus artubus,' 
‘Consors paterni luminis,' 8 and ‘O lux beata trinitas,' 1 which the 
Benedictines retained. Mone, however, does not mention these 
last-named hymns. W. 8 in his collection gives only ‘O lux 
beata' with this note: “Thomasius bemerkt dass Hincmarus lib. 
De non trina deitate das Lied dem h. Ambrosius zuweise, von 
dem es aber der durchgefiihrten Reime wegen nicht ist, wie 
denn auch Thom, nicht beipflichtet." 

Such metrical objections, however, cannot be brought to bear 
against the 4 Christe,' which was ascribed to St. Ambrose as early 
as 857 by the same Hincmar, Archbishop of Rheims, on whose 
authority 4 Somno refectus artubus' and 4 Consors paterni luminis' 
are accepted without question. He mentions the ‘Christe' in two 
treatises, one ‘Contra Godischalcum,' 9 the other ‘De una et non 
trina Deitate' 10 ; in the latter, p. 528, occur the words 44 Et item 
Ambrosius per totum alium hymnum ad filii personam loquitur 

l W*., vol. I, containing ‘Hymni u. Sequenten v. Anfang des vicrten bis 
ende des sechszehnten Jahrhunderts/ pp. 12-25, Nos. 3-25 ; one hymn is 
given in two forms. 

2 Nos. 3, 16, 18, 22, (23,) 24, and 25. • W*., vol. I, pp. viii-ix. 

4 1 have been unable to consult these works. 

6 Cf. Jul., p. 1067. 6 Jul„ p. 26. 

7 Jul., p. 842. To this Dan. IV, pp. 47-8, adds a passage from the 21st 
epistle of St. Ambrose, which he thinks settles the question of its authorship. 

8 W*., vol. I, No. 60. 

•Jul.,.p. 227. 10 Dan. IV, p. 54, from whom I quote. 
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dicens : Christe qui lux es et dies, noctis tenebras detegis.” This 
unquestionably refers to our hymn, and whether or not it be 
taken as conclusive evidence of the authorship, at least it shows 
that as early as the ninth century the hymn went under the name 
of St. Ambrose. According to Manitius the infallible mark of 
Ambrosian authorship is a division into eight stanzas, together 
with an iambic line. These certainly do not distinguish the 
‘Christe* except in the version of the Mozarabic Breviary, which 
is not the earliest form of the hymn. But while Manitius accords 
undoubted authenticity to but four hymns, he adds that these 
were too perfect to represent the first attempts of the Bishop, and 
that among the reputed hymns many must really have come from 
the pen of Ambrose . 1 

None of the hymnologists before mentioned agree in ascribing 
any one compline hymn to the Bishop , 2 Mone, indeed, giving 
none for that hour. Yet we cannot but feel, little as this goes to 
prove the authorship of this particular hymn, that, considering 
the circumstances under which St. Ambrose introduced hymns 
into the Western Church , 3 when he and many of his people 
guarded the churches day and night from the Empress Justina 
and the Arians, it would be strange had he left unhymned only 
this one of the hours, the hour of all others when fears are most 
fearful and watchers most in need of encouragement. 

But there is evidence of a different kind in favor of the Ambro- 
sian authorship. This hymn accords with the oft-repeated 
description of Christ as the light and day, and of the deeds and 
terrors of the night, found in the works of the father . 4 In form 
as well as in idea it corresponds as an evening hymn to the 
Ambrosian matin hymns, especially to the almost universally 
accepted ‘ Splendor paternae gloriae .’ 5 

1 Man., p. 139 ff. 

* Unless we except 4 Te Lucis ante terminum/ which W. asserts to be by St. 
Ambr., while D., without further remark, gives it under the division of Hymni 
S. Ambrosii et Ambrosiani. 

3 Whether he or Hilarius was the first writer of hymns, still Ambrose must 
be considered the father of Latin hymnography. 

4 S. A., vol. II, pp. 74, in, 123, 132, 442, 489. See also vol. IV, pp. 248, 
421. Ltlbben, in his Oldenburg Gebetbuch, ascribes the hymn to St. Gregory ; 
but as he gives no evidence in favor of the ascription, it need not be seriously 
considered. 

5 W*., vol. I, No. 4 ; M. I, No. 272. Jul., p. 1080, calls this “ the companion 
and sequel to ‘Aeterne rerum conditor,’ ” but as both are always given as 
matin hymns, this designation is scarcely correct. 
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B. Date. 

Whether or not it is possible to prove that this hymn was one 
of those first songs of the church, yet it seems possible that a 
somewhat earlier date may be given to it than that assigned by 
Mone — that is, the 7th century. 1 

M. gives for ‘Sabbato adventus domini ad completorium 
hymnus* a hymn* beginning 

“ Salvator mundi, domine, 
qui nos salvasti hodie, 
in hac nocte nos protege. 11 

The third stanza runs as follows : 

“Ne mentem somnus 1 op prim at, 

Nec hostis nos subripiat, 

Nec ullis caro, petimus, 

Commaculetur sordibus.” 

This hymn is found in a Freiburg MS of the 14th century, and 
Mone, after mentioning that D. 4 gives the opening stanza from 
the Salisbury Breviary, continues: “Das Lied scheint auf dem 
Festland nicht oft vorzukommen, es schliesst sich in Form und 
Inhalt so deutlich an die Ambrosianischen Hymnen an, dass 
man es in das sechste oder siebente Jahrhundert setzen darf.** 

The third stanza of the ‘Salvator* so closely resembles the 
third stanza of the ‘Christe* that we are obliged to consider the 
one or the other a borrowing. The stanza from the ‘Christe* 
reads as follows : 4 

“ Ne gravis somnus irruat, 

Nec hostis nos subripiat, 

Nec caro illi consentiens 
Nos tibi reos statuat.” 

When the two poems are compared throughout, the phraseology 
of the ‘Salvator Mundi* seems of so much later date that we are 
forced to consider it the borrower ; furthermore, while this hymn 

1 Most of the recent editors follow M. in this, although he has left his 
assertions unsupported by any evidence ; compare, however, Vilmar, Spice- 
legium hymnologicum, Marburg, 1656, p. 24, who asserts the authenticity of 
the hymn. 

* M. I, No. 32. D. IV, p. 209, gives the same hymn, repeating M/s remarks, 
as given below, without any comment. 

3 MS sompnus , which M. calls a “ fremde, nord-franzttsische Schreibung/ 1 

4 D. I, No. CCXVII. 3 M. I. No. 70. 
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appears in many of the English breviaries, though seldom found, 
as M. remarks, on the Continent, it is more reasonable to suppose 
that it borrowed from such a widely known hymn as the ‘Christe,’ 
rather than that the latter borrowed from one so obscure and 
little known as the ‘Salvator Mundi.’ 

If, then, according to Mone, the latter hymn may be dated not 
later than the sixth or seventh century, this, together with the 
conservatism of the Mozarabic Breviary, in which our hymn 
appears, may allow us to push back the date of the ‘Christe’ 
about a century — that is, to at least the 6th century. 

C. Uses . 

However this may be, the hymn ‘Christe qui lux es* early 
came into very general use as a compline hymn, usually for Lent, 
in some uses only on Quadragesima Sunday. Daniel 1 points to 
one or two different uses : the first is found in the church service 
of Halberstadt, from which he quotes : “iste hymnus cantetur ad 
compl. singulis diebus ad coenam domini”; the second, “In 
vetusto Carthusianorum Brev. canitur ad Complet. per totum 
annum. Vetusta Italorum breviaria ut Fr. carmine nostro carent, 
item hodiernus ecclesiae usus.” Aside from Spain, the use of 
the hymn was practically confined to the Teutonic* nations, and 
since the final revision of the Roman Breviary in 1631, when the 
old hymns were rather ruthlessly handled, it has not been found 
in the Roman Catholic Church service. 

D. Comparison of the several Latin versions . 

The Latin hymn appears in at least three different forms ; the 
version attributed by Wackernagel 8 to Jacob Meyer is not here 
taken into account because of its late date. The versions are 
given in the order of the date of the MSS containing them. 

I. — Mozarabic Breviary 4 : 

Christe qui lux es et dies, 

Noctis tenebras detege, 

Lux ipse lumen proferens, 

Vitam beatam predicans. 

Precamur Sancte Domine, 

Defende nos in hac nocte, 

*D. I, p. 33. 

4 Migne, vol. 86, p. 930. 



1 D. I, p. 33. 
»W*. I, No. 435. 
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Sit nobis in te requiem 
Quietam noctem tribue. 

Ne gravis somnus inruat 
Hostis nobis subripiat, 

Caro illi consentiat, 

Et nos reos statuat. 

Oculi somnium capiant 
Cor ad te semper vigilet, 

Dextera tua protegat 
Famulos, qui te diligunt. 

Defensor noster aspice 
Insidiantem reprime, 

Guberna tuos famulos, 

Quos sanguine mercatus es. 

Memento nostri Domine, 

In gravi isto corpore, 

Qui es defensor anime 
Adesto nobis Domine. 

Tetre noctis insidias 
Huius timoris libera 
Tue lucis magnalia 
Totum clerum inlumina. 

Gloria Patri ingenito, 

Gloria unigenito, 

Una cum Sancto Spiritu, 

In Sempiterna secula, Amen. 

II. — Mone. 1 In this version M. follows A.* when there is any 
great difference between it and the other sources which he gives ; 
therefore A. is taken as fixing the date of this version. 

Christe qui lux es et dies 
noctis tenebras detegens 
lucifer lumen proferens 
vitam beatam tribue. 

Precamur sancte domine 
defende nos in hac nocte 
sit nobis in te requies 
quietam noctem tribue. 

1 M. I, No. 70. * Darmstadt MS No. 2106, from 8th c. 
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Ne gravis somnas irruat 
nec hostis nos subripiat 
ne caro illi consentiat 
nos tibi reos statuat. 

Oculi somnum capiant 
cor semper ad te vigilat 
dexcra tua protegat 
famulos qui te diligunt. 

Defensor noster adspice 
insidiantes reprime 
guberna tuos famulos 
quos sanguine mercatus es. 

Memento nostri domine 
in gravi isto corpore 
qui es defensor animae 
adesto nobis domine. 



III. — The date of the MS containing the third version cannot 
be so exactly given ; it belongs to the 8th-9th century, probably 
about 890. 1 

I give here the three stanzas in which this version differs from 
II: 



I. Christe qui lux es et die 
noctis tenebras detegis, 
lucisque lumen crederis, 



lumen beatis predicans. 



2. Precamur, sancte domine, 
defende nocte et die, 
sit nobis in te requies, 
quietam noctem tribue. 



4. Oculi somnum capiant, 
cor semper ad te uigilet, 
dextera tua protegat 
famulos, qui te diligunt. 



IIP. — The next version differs so little from III, though the 
few differences are important, that it may very well be marked 
IIP. The dating of this version is only approximate, yet is fixed 



1 S. No. 16, taken from Jun. MS I27*-I28*. W 1 . No. 21, G. No. 16. It 
would seem, according to H. S. No. 64, that this same version is found on 
English soil in the following MSS: Laud 284, Laud 95, Laud Lat. 5, and 
Cod. MSS mem. Bod. 202. 
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more or less exactly by the fact that it supplies the Latin original 
for an interlinear Anglo-Saxon version. 1 I give the two stanzas in 
which it differs from III : 

Christe qui lux es et dies 
Noctis tenebras detegis 
Lucisque lumen crederis 
Lumen beatum praedicans. 

Precamur sancte domine 
Defende nos in hac nocte 
Sit nobis in te requies 
Quietam noctem tribue. 2 

This is the version which seems to have been the most wide- 
spread both in England and on the Continent, 8 and to have been 
the original of the largest group of translations. 

Another division (III s ) might be made, but it will perhaps be 
sufficient to say that Gronsius, according to Daniel, 4 gives a 
version similar to IIP to which he adds a seventh stanza, as 
follows : 

Ad te clamamus domine 
Noli nos derelinquere, 

Festina, ne tardaveris, 

Succurre nobis miseris. 

The different versions having been given according to the 
relative ages of the MSS in which they appear, the question of 
the relative ages of the versions themselves remains to be settled. 
We shall consider first the two which from their early appearance 
in MS seem to have the best claim to priority. 

a . The first difference to be noticed between I and II is the 
order of the use of the present participle and the imperative. 
I uses the imperative in st. i, 1. 2, followed in 11. 3, 4 by the 
participle, while II reverses this usage, placing the imperative last. 
The latter is of course the older and more classical Latin use, and 
in a time when there was a conscious imitation of Ciceronian 

1 Zabuesing, Katholische Kirchengesange, 3 vols., 2d ed. f Augsburg, 1830 ; 
vol. II, p. 226, with dox.: S. Soc. 1857, P* 12 \ v. also D. I, No. XXIII; 
W 2 . I, No. 121 ; H. S., p. 65 ; HL. Sar., p. 46. It appears in a Corpus Christe 
MS (No. 391), the MS dated 1064 ; v. H. S., p. viii. For an imperfect prose 
Latin version found in two MSS in the British Museum, see Part II. 

2 St. 5 has defensor nostra instead of defensor noster in all the other versions. 
St. 3, 1 . 3 : nec caro illi consentiens . 

8 S. Soc., vol. I, p. 271 ; York Breviary ; H. S., p. 60. 4 D. I, p. 33. 

6 
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Latin we might properly suppose it to be the original form ; 
although, unless a further examination confirm this hypothesis, it 
might be considered an alteration. 

b. The next difference is of a more striking character — I, st. i, 
1. 3: Lux ipse lumen proferens; II, st. 1, 1 . 3: lucifer lumen pro- 
ferens. Mone, 1 speaking of the version 11 lucisque lumen crederis, 
lumen beatum praedicans,” remarks: “Was ein Verderbniss durch 
Missverstand ist. *Man nahm vielleicht Anstoss an dem Namen 
Lucifer fur Christus, obgleich er in den Hymnus des Hilarius 
steht: tu verus mundi lucifer (Dan. I).” Mone might have 
mentioned a number of instances aside from the hymn of Hilary 
in which the name Lucifer was given to Christ and, so far as I 
have been able to ascertain, without having suffered change on 
that account. 

In ‘Aeternae lucis conditor,’ 3 commonly ascribed to Ambrose, 
the last line of the second stanza runs : Adest et clarus Lucifer. 
This is translated into Old High German 3 : “az ist inti heitarer 
tagestern. ,, Another Ambrosian hymn, ‘Deus qui coeli lumen 
es,’ 4 st. 4, 1 . 3: Typusque Christi Lucifer. Again in O.H.G. 6 we 
find “pauchan ioh christes tagastern.” In 1 Aeterne rerum condi- 
tor,’ st. 3, 1 . 1 : Hoc excitatus Lucifer; O.H.G.: “theme eruuahter 
tagestern”; M.H.G. 8 : “Durch den der morgenstem erwokcht.” 
A number of other instances might be mentioned in which this 
name has held its place throughout the Middle Ages seemingly 
without arousing any disapprobation; for example, in ‘Tu Trini- 
tatis unitas,* or in another hymn assigned to Hilary, * lam meta 
noctis transiet,* st. 2, 1. 3. 

These examples, taken not only from the earlier time, but from 
a time as late as the 14th century, serve to show that exception 
was not generally taken to the name of Lucifer as applied to 
Christ. And yet it is just in this line that we find the versions 
differing from each other most pronouncedly, giving us three, or, 
if we consider a translation for which as yet no Latin type has 
been found, four different forms for this one line. But this objec- 
tion, while not generally shared, might have arisen in the mind 
of some pious copyist and caused him to substitute lux ipse for 
lucifer \ The question of a change in the other direction, being 
without motive, need not be considered. From the hymns 
quoted above we see that lucifer was a word commonly used in 

1 M. I, No. 70, note. * D. I, No. XXVII. 3 Grimm, No. IV. 

4 D. I, No. 38. 6 G. No. IV. 8 G. No. XXV ; W*. II, p. 1 27. 
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the earlier time, and be the cause of the change what it may, in 
this hymn it was probably the original form. 1 

c. The third difference is in st. 1, 1 . 4, between I : vitam beatam 
praedicans, and II : vitam beatam tribue. We find the latter line 
occurring in the second stanza of all versions, and the use of the 
word tribue in II, st. 1, 1 . 4, may have been due to scribal error or 
may have been used by the author in imitation of the oft-repeated 
litany petitions — this hymn being nothing more than a versified 
evening prayer. 

d. I, st. 2, 1 . 3 : sit nobis in te requiem ; II : in te requies. Here 
I is evidently grammatically incorrect. 

e. I, st. 3, 1. 2 : Hostis nobis subripiat ; II : nec hostis nos surri- 
piat. The verb surripio is one hardly known to mediaeval Latin,* 
and, being an unusual word, might easily have had its gram- 
matical usage mistaken by one unfamiliar with it. Surripio 
always takes the accusative of the direct object, while in I we 
find the dative, showing that the verb was either confounded with 
surrepo , which takes the dative, or that the preposition was 
supposed to govern the case of the object. 

•/. I, st 3, 1 . 4: Et nos reos statuat; II, 3, 4: Nos tibi reos 
statuat. Both of these are grammatically correct, but II gives a 
much better balance to the illi of the preceding line and supplies 
the needed indirect object, while at the same time it makes a 
better line metrically. 

g . I, st. 4, 1 . 1 : Oculi somnium capiant ; II : Oculi somnum 
capiant. II not only gives a better meaning and agrees with st. 
3, 1. 1, but also somnus ‘sleep* seems to express the idea most 
commonly entertained by the ancient writers in this connection 
rather than somnium ‘dream*; cf. ‘Salvator mundi,** mentioned 
before, where the third stanza has “ ne mentum somnus opprimat,’* 
and Cant. 5, 2, “Ego dormio et cor meum vigilat**; also Clement 
of Alexandria 4 : naaiv rjyHv di apaxtirtov npos t 6 p vrrrov. It is possibly 
a reminiscence of Mark xiv. 4a Somnus — somnum seems, then, 
the more original form of the two. 

fu I, 4, 2: Cor ad te semper vigilet; II, 4, 2: Cor semper ad 
te vigilat Daniel 6 calls attention to the fact that in accordance 

1 Mone suggests luciferum lux praams as the original form, but this does not 
solve the difficulty. 

1 It is not found in Du Cange's great dictionary. 

* M. I, No. 32. 4 Pardag, 29, mentioned by M., ibid. 

4 D. I, No. XXIII ; v. also R., p. 14, No. 60. 
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with Cant. 5, 2, quoted above, the form should be vigilat . Among 
the sources given by Mone, A, the oldest, and F, a Freiburg MS 
of the 13th c., are the only ones using the indicative, which M., 
without giving any reasons, considers the necessary form in this 
place, although the subjunctive is more forcible and more in 
accordance with the verbal forms of the other stanzas. While an 
early writer might have allowed himself such a change from the 
Biblical text, it seems less probable that any one would have 
changed the subj., which, as said, accords with the forms of 
expression in the other stanzas, to the indicative at a time when 
greater and greater liberties were taken with the sacred text. 

i. I, 5, 2: insidiantem; II: insidiantes. While the singular 
agrees with kostis and UK in st. 3, yet it would be quite super- 
fluous to ask a second time to be protected from the power of the 
Devil ; rather it would seem that this refers to the other enemies, 
of perhaps a more material nature, 1 an idea in keeping with the 
oft-repeated petitions of the Psalms. 

j. I has the stanza beginning “ Tetre noctis insidias,” which is 
not found either in II nor in any of the other versions of the 
hymn. Had the stanza belonged to the original version this 
would be a very strange and unaccountable omission; but the 
Latinity of the stanza proves it to be of a later date than the rest 
of the hymn. 

k. I has the doxology, which is wanting in II. While the 
doxology is found among the earliest hymns and in some of the 
oldest MSS, yet it is more frequently omitted then than at a later 
period. 

Though some of the differences here touched upon are not 
decisive either way, yet the weight of evidence undoubtedly lies 
in favor of Mone’s version (II) being, if not the original, at least 
nearer to the original version than that of the Mozarabic Breviary. 

But is it older than III, III 1 , and how do they compare with I 
and with each other? To take up the second part of the question 
first, how do III and IIP compare in age with I? 

a. Ill, 1 has the form die, which is found in no version outside 
of the one taken from the Jun. MS,* and had no followers in 

1 If we consider this a genuine hymn of St. Ambrose, these enemies could 
have been none other than the Arians, the enemies of the Church and its 
Bishop. 

* If the inference from H. S., p. 64, is correct, then this form appears also in 
four English MSS in the Latin, but is not found in an Anglo-Saxon version. 
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translated versions aside from the O.H.G. Ill 1 agrees here with 
I and II. This form in III may best be discussed under 

b. Ill and IIP both have deiegis where I has detege> II deiegens. 
The same objections may here be brought against deiegis that 
have been urged in the case of detege % i. e. the form is later and 
less forcible. The use of the indicative here was felt, we may 
suppose, by the scribe of III as an awkward and disjointed con- 
struction ; accordingly he changed dies into die , which, although 
it weakens the force of the idea, undoubtedly gives a better form 
of expression than in IIP, where there is no such change. 

c. Ill, 1, 3. M one’s remarks on lucisque lumen , as well as the 
conclusion to which we were brought by them, have already 
been given in another connection. It seems therefore question- 
able whether so great a change would have been made directly 
from lucifer lumen proferens to lucis lumen crederis ; and, as has 
already been said, a change in the other direction would have 
been without motive. However, the steps in the direction of 
change having been taken in such a form as lux ipse lumen 
proferens , the further change to lucis lumen crederis is not 
unnatural, and was possibly influenced by the form of the Nicene 
Creed. 

d. Ill, 2, 2 has defende node et die . As this hymn was not 
only set apart but evidently composed for compline service, any 
prayer for protection during the day would be out of place, such 
a petition being left for primes or matins; it may therefore be 
assigned to a later date. IIP agrees with I and II. 

It would seem from this examination that III is a more modern 
form than I ; necessarily then also than II, and in some points 
also than IIP. We may therefore consider it established that 
MS A (II) version, if not itself the original, stands nearest to the 
original form of the hymn; that the Moz. Brev. represents a 
version next in order, S. (Ill) and D. (IIP) following next ; as 
D. diverges less from M. (II), it probably represents somewhat 
the earlier form of the two. 1 

Dorothy Wilberforce Lyon. 

1 Thc version of Gronsius, with its added st., may be put later than III, 
III 1 , on the same grounds on which the added st. in I was thrown out. 
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Anthologia Latina. Pars posterior: Carmina Epigraphica con- 
legit Franciscus Buecheler. Lipsiae, 1895-97. 

The great majority of the 1858 caimina contained in this 
collection are, as might be expected, carmina sepulckralia. Next 
in point of number come the dedicatory inscriptions (e. g. Nos. 
18 ff. and 248 ff.), the ephemeral inscriptions from the walls of 
Pompeii (Nos. 32-49, 332 ff. and 941 ff.), and the series and 
tabulae lusoriae (Nos. 331 and 340 ff.). The material is arranged 
on a metrical basis under the following heads: salurnii (Nos. 
1-17), iambi senarii (Nos. 18-211), choliambi (Nos. 212-16), 
iambi dimetri (Nos. 217-26), trochaei septenarii (Nos. 227-47), 
dactyli hexametri (Nos. 248-859, except 847-9), dactyli elegiaci 
(Nos. 860-1503), hendecasyllabi (Nos. 1504-18), ionici ’, choriambi , 
anapaesti (Nos. 1519-24), polymetra (Nos. 1525-62), and comma - 
tic a (Nos. 1563-1622). The collection closes with 165 carmina 
preserved in fragmentary form and a section of addenda containing 
71 more numbers. 

The details of the arrangement are not specifically indicated 
by the editor, but apparently within the main metrical sections 
carmina similar in purpose are brought together, and within the 
smaller groups thus formed the arrangement is chronological, in 
so far as the date of composition can be ascertained, although due 
regard is paid to similarity in sentiment and form of expression. 
The text is supplemented by critical and exegetical notes and by 
references to periodicals in which certain matters are discussed at 
length. 

Roman life, literature and language in almost any of their 
phases are illuminated by this collection. Of course, the material 
which the two volumes contain is not new, but it is now for the 
first time put in such a form as to make it really accessible. 
Perhaps the student of Roman private life will be most attracted 
by the work because of the light which the carmina sepulchralia 
in particular throw on family life and private antiquities. No 
simpler and more charming epitome of the character and duties 
of a typical Roman matron can be found in Latin literature than 
in the well-known epitaph on Claudia (No. 52) closing with the 
verses : 

Sermone lepido, turn autem incessu commodo. 

Domum servavit. Lanam fecit. Dixi. Abei. 

The solidarity of the family, which included within its kindly 
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circle the freedman and slave as well as the son and daughter, is 
brought into relief in scores of epitaphs, and the tenderness of 
the Roman’s feeling toward his dog and his horse, which several 
of these poems reveal, shows a side of his character of which we 
should scarcely have suspected him. Read, for instance, these 
lines from No. 1175: 

Non gravibus vinclis unquam consueta teneri 
Verbera nec niveo corpore saeva pati. 

Molli namque sinu domini dominaeque iacebam 
Et noram in strato lassa cubare toro 

Et plus quam licuit muto canis ore loquebar. 

Byron and Matthew Arnold showed no clearer understanding of 
the character of their canine friends than the writer of No. 1176 
when he says 

Tu, dulcis Patrice, nostras attingere mensas 
Consueras, gremio poscere blanda cibos, 

Lambere tu calicem lingua rapiente solebas, 

Quem tibi saepe meae sustinuere manus, 

Accipere et lassum cauda gaudente frequenter 
Et mi omnes gestu dicere blanditias. 

In fact, 

Latrares modo, si quis adcubaret 

Rivalis dominae, licentiosa — (No. 1512) 

seems almost an anticipation of Matthew Arnold’s words on 
“jealous Jock, the chiel from Skye.” Here, indeed, the likes 
and dislikes, the religious beliefs, and the practical philosophy of 
the common people are revealed. We come near to the heart of 
the people, and after reading these poems, rude as many of them 
are, one cannot help feeling that the real aspirations of the Roman 
rarely found expression in classical literature. We are told con- 
stantly of the debt which Rome owes to Greece, and the Latinist 
is too inclined to bow his head in humble acquiescence ; but he 
forgets that Greece inflicted upon Rome an irreparable injury in 
turning her from the path which her genius had marked out for 
her, and in preventing her from developing an essentially national 
art and literature. 

But to return to the book before us. The literary taste and 
preferences of the people are well shown in the carmina . There 
is, of course, a deal of monotony and of awkwardness in expres- 
sion, but now and then there are touches of true poetry, as in 
Nos. 1141, 1142, 1233 and I2 37* 

Sometimes a bit of grim humor appears, as in the lament of 
Telephus and Augustina over their dead son (1163) : 

Non igitur lector lachrimes? decepit utrosque 
Maxima mendacis fama mathematici. 

More often, however, the humor is unintentional, as in the last 
two verses of the tribute (1192) which Apelles pays to his wife, 
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where the fond husband avails himself of a stock epitaph, and, 
with a stricter regard for truth than good taste, changes tenerae 
of the original to mediae , giving us the couplet : 

Te, lapis, obtestor, leviter super ossa quiescas 
Et mediae aetati ne gravis esse velis. 

And this leads us to notice how frequently certain sentiments or 
turns of expression are made to do service in the epitaphs. In 
fact, by bringing together carmina similar in form of expression 
Bucheler has been able to emend many difficult passages with 
certainty, as in the case of 970. 2 and 971. 3. The poems contain 
scores of quotations from the Latin poets or reminiscences from 
their writings. C. Weyman, in Bl. f. d. Gymnasial-Schulwesen, 
1895, pp. 529-56, and C. Hosius, in Rhein. Mus. 1895, pp. 286- 
300, have collected these parallel passages for the first volume, 
and their work is partially supplemented by the list given at the 
end of vol. II. Virgil and Ovid are the favorite poets, although, 
as one might expect, Propertius and Tibullus are not neglected 
in the sepulchral poetry. Corrupt passages have indeed been 
emended in some cases (e. g. No. 649. 10) by reference to the 
classical poets, and, on the other hand, in several instances the 
correct reading has been restored to doubtful passages in the 
poets from the text of these metrical inscriptions. See, for 
example, Weyman’s restoration (p. 534) in Silius 16. 131 from a 
comparison with No. 325. 4. In some cases it is evident that the 
professional poet or prose-writer is indebted to the epigraphical 
poet, or rather to the people, for certain expressions or sentiments. 
Terraque securae sit super ossa levis of Tib. 2. 4. 50 is undoubt- 
edly an instance in point. 

The query of Sulpicius in his well-known letter of condolence 
to Cicero (ad Fam. 4. 5. 6), si qui etiam inferis sensus est, did not 
first find expression with him, but is a commonplace; cf. No. 179 
si quid sapiunt inferi, or No. 180 sei quicquam sapiunt inferi. 
The celebrated soliloquy of Sulpicius in section 4 of the same 
letter upon the text, visne . . . meminisse hominem te esse natum, 
contains, like No. 241 cogitato te hominesse, merely a bit of 
popular wisdom. 

The student of popular Latin on the linguistic side will expect 
to find interesting material in these two volumes, and he will not 
be disappointed in his hope. Such forms as the dative mi (No. 
42. 2), Oli (No. 53. 4), eccum (No. 882), inlustricenare (No. 255. 
1), mancinas (No. 956. 2), the diminutives in Nos. 63 and 950, 
the freedom in certain syntactical matters (cf. Nos. 53, 90, 933), 
and the paratactical form of expression, which occurs so fre- 
quently, may illustrate how valuable the collection is from this 
point of view. 

In many cases the verses of these epigraphical poets are weak 
in the matter of metre or prosody. This weakness generally 
results from the insertion of a word in a stock epitaph in order to 
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characterize better the situation in hand. Three instances of the 
sort occur in the six verses of No. 1145. Usually, as is well 
known, the difficulty arises from a change in proper names. Of 
a more interesting character are the instances of false quantity, 
like & in the abl. causa (No. 250. 10) or in the penult of plagas 
(No. 781. 1). Most of these lapses are probably due to a lack of 
skill on the part of the poet, although some of them doubtless 
indicate a real ignorance of quantity. In fact, the occurrence of 
such forms as inpeiratar (C. I. L. 1 5041), heicei (I 1297) and 
seine (I 198) as early as the second and first centuries before our 
era would seem to show that the average Roman even in the 
classical period was not always sure of his quantities, and that, 
when Cicero tells us (Or. 173) of the disgust which all the people 
in the theatre in his day evinced on hearing a false quantity on 
the stage, he misunderstood the real state of things. It may well 
have been that a mistake in pronunciation on the part of an actor 
was received by the senators and knights with shouts of disap- 
proval, which the common people took up without understanding 
what they disapproved of. Similar incidents are not unknown in 
the modern theatre. 

A comparison of Biicheler’s list of epigraphical satumian verses 
with the list given by Reichardt (Der saturnische Vers, pp. 212 
ff.). who also believes in the quantitative theory of the Saturnian, 
will show one how liberal Biicheler has been in his assignment of 
inscriptions to this section, but it is undoubtedly wise to bring 
together all the verses which can with any reason be regarded as 
Saturnian. Among these verses the four quoted by Caesius 
Bassus from triumphal inscriptions do not find a place. To at 
least three of the carmina found among the Saturnian verses the 
adherents of the accentual theory, and some of the opposite 
school also, will offer strenuous objection — I mean Nos. 3, 13 and 
14, the triumphal inscription of Mummius, and the epitaphs of 
the baker Eurysaces and his wife Atistia. If triumphal inscrip- 
tions had not generally been composed in verse, it is doubtful if 
any one would have thought of arranging the Mummian inscrip- 
tion in a metrical form. That Nos. 13 and 14 were intended to 
be metrical is apparent from the strange forms which are used 
and from the peculiar arrangement of the words, but neither of 
them seems to conform to any conceivable Saturnian scheme. 
Keller’s explanation of No. 14 as a couplet of dactylic hexameters 
followed by part of a trochaic verse seems to be the most plausible 
explanation thus far offered of the metre of this perplexing 
epitaph. As for the fragments in Nos. 14-17, the editor wisely 
remarks: “singulares ex inscriptionibus discernere versus Satur- 
nios periculosa res est.” 

The hexameter verse in No. 248 : 

Cogen dei dissolvendi tu at facilia faxseis, 
which the editor discusses at length, is most easily explained in 
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the light of Lindsay’s discovery, published in Philologus, LI, pp. 
364 fr. 

Lindsay brings strong evidence to show that even after litera- 
ture began, the early law of accentuation prevailed in the case of 
tetrasyllabic words with the quantitative combination , 

inasmuch as in the early drama the accent seems to have fallen 
on the first syllable of these words. The unaccented antepenult 
might therefore easily be suppressed, and fdcilia would become 
faclia in ordinary pronunciation. Strong support for Lindsay’s 
theory and for this explanation of the verse before us at the same 
time is found in the actual occurrence on the stone in C. I. L. I 1 
892 of Licnia for Licinia , while a comparison of the classical 
form optuma with the archaic dplitima of No. 14 points in the 
same direction. 

On the other hand, it is possible to suppose that there is a 
resolution of the long syllable of the dactyl as in Enn. Ann. 267. 

The collection is intended to be complete. It contains, in fact, 
inscriptions published as late as 1896 (cf., e. g., No. 1814). It is 
the more surprising, therefore, not to find certain undoubtedly 
metrical inscriptions which have appeared in the Corpus. Cases 
in point are VIII 369, XII 975 and 5276. Furthermore, V 1721 
seems to have at least a metrical beginning, and V 1693, 4754, 
6218 and X 4104 might properly find a place among the comma - 
tica or polymetra . 

The second volume has indices giving first lines, proper names 
and corresponding passages from professional poets. 

Some readers might find it convenient to have an index indi- 
cating the corresponding number in the Corpus. The editor has, 
however, forestalled this criticism by remarking that other indices 
had been prepared, but that it was found desirable to omit them 
on account of lack of space. 

It is needless to say that the book throughout shows that 
acuteness, learning and sound judgment which characterize all of 
Bucheler’s work. 

Thi University op Chicago. FRANK F. ABBOTT. 



The Italic Dialects, edited, with a Grammar and Glossary, by 
R. S. Conway. Cambridge, At the University Press. New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1897. Two volumes. Pp. xxvi 
+ 686. Price, $7.50. 

This work, which bears witness to long and careful preparation, 
is the first attempt to present in English the remains of the Italic 
dialects, including a grammar, glossary, and brief treatment of 
the syntax. The only work which can be compared with it in 
any language is von Planta’s Grammatik der oskisch-umbrischen 
Dialekte, the second volume of which, including the inscriptions, 
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glosses and a glossary, appeared shortly before Conway’s work. 
Von Planta treats the phonetics and forms with greater fullness. 
In many other respects Conway is fuller and more satisfactory. 
Students of the Italic dialects may deem themselves fortunate in 
having both works, and both are indispensable. Conway does 
not include the inscriptions of the Veneti, nor the Messapian and 
Etruscan inscriptions. The reason for their omission is obvious. 
Not only are the remains of dialects given, but some account of 
the history of the tribes who spoke them, and the book is thus 
made extremely valuable and usable for those whose chief interest 
is in Latin. 

The claim is well made that the language and institutions of 
Rome itself cannot be fully understood if isolated from the 
kindred speech and customs of neighboring peoples. The devel- 
opment of phonetic research within the past twenty years has 
made it possible to speak with much greater certainty of the 
genesis of many forms, and the chief block to the complete 
understanding of the dialects lies in the paucity of the inscriptions 
themselves. The number of Oscan inscriptions is constantly 
increasing. This is not true of the Umbrian, but the length and 
good preservation of the Iguvine tables afford a partial compen- 
sation. In addition to the inscriptions, Conway calls in the testi- 
mony of coins, of ancient writers, and glosses, and the indirect 
evidence afforded by geographical and personal names found in 
the several dialect-areas. In the case of the Aurunci, §283, we 
have only the evidence of proper names. Great pains have been 
taken also to verify by actual inspection the reading of the 
inscriptions, or, where this was not possible, to secure impressions 
of the same. In this way the reading of several inscriptions 
previously edited has been corrected. Some of the corrections 
were independently made by Mr. Walter Dennison, Fellow of the 
American School of Classical Studies in Rome, to whom credit 
is given in the Addenda. Some of the corrections were also 
independently made by von Planta, so that this united testimony 
begets great confidence. It would be hard, indeed, to overpraise 
the accuracy characterizing the whole work, and the painstaking 
effort visible throughout to eliminate errors. It is superfluous to 
remark that the writer is perfectly familiar with all the literature 
bearing upon his subject. 

That even lists of proper names may throw some light upon 
the period of Italian history preceding continuous tradition is 
well illustrated by the author, who shows that in central Italy the 
names in - no , like Sabini , Latini, Frentani , etc., seem to belong 
to a later stratum of population than those ending in - co , as Osci, 
Volsciy Aurunci ’, etc., the order of the suffixes, indeed, in such 
names as Sidicini , Marrucini being in itself significant. The 
arrangement of the material follows the geographical order, 
beginning at the south. This greatly facilitates tracing the 
influence of one dialect upon its neighbors. Two new groups 
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have been marked off— -namely, North Oscan (i. e. Paeligni, 
Marrucini, Vestini, with the valley of the Aternus) and Latinian 
(a rather unfortunate name), including the tribes on the borders 
of Latium and in constant intercourse with the Latin from the 
earliest times (i. e. the Marsi, Aequi, Hernici, Sabini, Falisci and 
Praeneste). 

Great care has been taken with the typography. Facsimiles 
are not given, but the general character of the alphabet used in 
each inscription is always noted, as well as letters of peculiar 
form, the presence or lack of interpuncts, and other things 
helpful for interpretation. 

It would be impossible in the space at our disposal, to enum- 
erate the excellencies of the work or to point out the several 
contributions which it makes to our knowledge. A few things 
only may be noted. Bantia is included in Apulia by Conway, 
who sides with Kirchhoff in making the relation between the Latin 
and the Oscan side of the Tabula Bantina purely accidental. He 
regards the Latin as the earlier of the two, although the difference 
in time is not great. Some probable restorations are offered and 
a discriminating use made of the previous studies of Kirchhoff, 
Buecheler and Br6al. 

The curious forms in the inscription of Luceria (given also by 
Lindsay in his Latin Inscriptions, p. 5 6)—fundatid y proiecitad 
and pareniatid — are admitted to be possibly Oscan, although the 
rest of the inscription is in Latin, though stircus may be also 
dialectal ; cf. Lindsay. 

In the glosses great use of Hesychius has been made, and it is 
a suggestive inference of Conway that the words of Italic origin 
which found their way into Greek, through Epicharmus, Sophron 
and Rhinthon, were probably drawn from the Oscan, this being 
the only Italian dialect with which the Greeks of Sicily would 
come frequently into contact. 

The Oscan inscriptions of Pompeii, including the alphabets 
there found, receive careful treatment, and their dates are approx- 
imately settled. Vaamunim against Nissen is made to equal 
vadimonium , but in a local sense, i. e. the part of the forum 
where bail was answered to. Von Planta gives no decisive 
opinion on this word. 

One is struck with the small number of inscriptions from 
Herculaneum. Further excavations would doubtless add many. 

The cippus Abellanus, one of the most important monuments, 
is dated not earlier than 150 B. C. The heraldic dedications 
( iiwilas ), most of which have been discovered within the past few 
years, are treated with greater fullness than ever before. Their 
sepulchral character, for the most part, seems clearly proved, 
although the epithet Flagius applied to Jupiter is still doubtful in 
this connection. One may compare z«v* <f>\*y6ptvos nvpL (Aristoph. 
Lys. 1285); cf. Phlegethon. 

On p. 226 the suggestion is made that grunnire = grundire 
may be Oscan. But if one will not admit the possibility of nd 
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becoming nn in Latin, phonetically, may not the principle of 
adaptation have had some influence here, making grunnire (the 
usual form, by the way, in the Voces animantium) conform to 
hinttire , tinnire , gannire , friiinnire , grinnire , and other similar 
words? cf. Loewe, Rhein. Mus. 34, p. 494. The principle of the 
invariability of phonetic law is sometimes urged too far, as, e. g., 
in the unwillingness (p. 323) to fully equate meridie with medidie . 

In the note on triumphus , p. 230, Conway has neglected to 
note that the “ supposed derivation ” from rpi and op<t>n has 
actually been espoused by Stowasser, Dunkle Worter, p. 12, and 
Sonny, Arch. f. lat. Lex. VIII, p. 132. 

In passing I may note that the archaic inscriptions to Hercules 
from Praeneste 285 and 286, whose present location is not noted, 
are to be found in Rome in the Museo delle Terme (Chiostro Ala 
II, Casetta E). 

The second volume gives an account of the alphabets, an 
outline, concise but clear, of the grammar of the dialects, a brief 
sketch of the syntax, an appendix with alien, spurious or doubtful 
inscriptions, indices of proper names, geographical and personal, 
a glossary of the dialects, and an index of Latin words. The 
latter is not quite as full as we could have wished. The glossary 
seems reasonably complete, although in the case of doubtful 
words (e. g. ftpsun) it does not always give explanations proposed 
elsewhere by Conway himself and others. Under Maesio — 
Pappus Maesius , the reference to 255, p. 273, is omitted. Cicirrus 
(cf Dietrich, Pulcinella, p. 95) is not included. 

The usefulness of the work would have been greatly increased, 
it seems to us, if a Latin or English translation had been added of 
the inscriptions whose interpretation is reasonably certain. 

In the list of books, p. xx, we find Kaibers Inscriptiones 
Graecae, Italiae et Sardiniae (the correct title, with Siciliae for 
Sardiniae, is given p. xxv). 

We cannot take leave of the work without expressing the wish 
that it may find a place in the library of many Latin scholars, and 
so extend and increase the interest in the study of the dialects. 

Minton Warren. 



Selected Letters of Cicero. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Frank Frost Abbott, Professor of Latin in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Boston, U. S. A., and London, Ginn & Co., 
1897 - 

Prof. Abbott has performed with tact and judgment the task of 
selection, as to the difficulty of which he speaks feelingly in his 
preface; the letters of Cicero himself given in this edition well 
illustrate both the varied interests of the writer and the variations 
in his epistolary style, and of those from his correspondents all 
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the best are included. The introduction is close packed with 
information for the student, the critical appendix is useful within 
its brief limits, and the indices are most welcome. The commen- 
tary, printed below the text, after the sensible fashion of the series, 
displays Prof. Abbott’s sound scholarship and intimate knowledge 
of his author and reveals the wise moderation of a commentator 
who knows when to keep silence ; the notes are always helpful 
and sufficient, never superabundant or overloaded. Occasionally 
a slight change in expression would tend to greater clearness ; it 
is rarely possible to question the statements or dissent from the 
judgment of the editor. 

A few points of disagreement may be briefly noted. In the 
introduction, §84 (b), the common view that vis c. inf. is a ‘polite’ 
substitute for the imperative is illustrated by an example which 
goes far to disprove it : Sulpic. Fam. 4. 5. 4 visne tu te, Servi, 
cohibere? One would like more proof for the statement, in the 
same paragraph, that “the present subjunctive of the definite 
second person singular in positive commands is of rather frequent 
occurrence, especially in closing formulae” ; in the two cases cited, 
Fam. 16. 9. 4, Att. 16. 7. 8, I should prefer to follow Baiter and 
Mendelssohn in treating the subjunctives as dependent, and 
certainly the common forms of ending a letter, cura ui valeas and 
the like, favor a different theory. In Att. 1. 16. 3 fuit is surely 
to be supplied not with sic but with incredibili cxitu\ for the 
position of the adverb cf. Plane. 21, de Or. 3. 29. It may be 
doubted if Caelius used vapulasse , Fam. 8. 1. 4, with comic 
intention ; but by treating palam secreto , in the same passage, as 
a case of asyndeton, we miss a probable touch of humor. To 
speak of qui } Fam. 2. 16. 2, as an ‘archaic ablative* is inexact, 
since the form is here used adverbially ; in propinquos ac famili- 
ares, Fam. 4. 5. 1, we have no looseness of construction, but 
merely the common incorporation of the antecedent remarked on 
in the note to Fam. 14. 2. 3, “Illud doleo , etc.’*; in Fam. 11. 28. 1 
laborabant is a verb of endeavor, not of distress, and quia is there- 
fore quite normal. In Att. 8. 3. 3 hoc refers only to relinquenda 
pairia ; ib. 5, hortatory seems hardly the correct term lor the 
subjunctive utamur ; ib. 6, with malle y not perire but id fieri is to 
be supplied. The observation, in the note to Fam. 11. 1. 3, that 
novissimus = extremus does not occur in Caesar, is of course true 
only of the metaphorical significations ; and the adverb novissime 
should be cited as a parallel to novissimum iempus in §4, rather 
than to novissima auxilia . Si intellexero , Fam. 3. 2. 2, is not 
temporal, so that Bockel’s rule, cited on Att. 2. 22. 5 and here 
referred to, must be extended; cf. Fam. 2. 6. 5, where si impe - 
traro , clearly not temporal, shows the same resistance to the 
influence of the infinitive. It would have been well not to cite 
without correction the inaccurately phrased observations of Tyrrell 
on invitatu , Fam. 7. 5. 2, and of Bockel on par . . . bonitate , Fam. 
11. 28. 1. In §2 of this last letter occurs twice the misprint 
necessari for -m. 
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In that part of the introduction which deals with Cicero’s life 
and with the public events of his time, Prof. Abbott does not let 
himself be tempted into literary display, but writes with the 
somewhat careless vigor of a scholar to whom matter is more 
important than manner. His defence of Cicero as a statesman is 
not more convincing than previous attempts of the same kind ; 
we do more justice to the great master of style and exponent of 
culture by recognizing that disparity between his political ambition 
and his political capacity, which constitutes the tragic element 
in his career and thus contributes largely to the interest and 
sympathy which he inspires. The editor is unwittingly cruel 
when he goes out of his way to combat the unreasonable sugges- 
tion that Cicero should have reorganized Cilicia as Caesar reor- 
ganized Gaul, and excuses him for not doing so by pleading “the 
shortness of his tenure of office and the wretchedness of the 
aristocratic system of government we cannot but remember 
that the first corresponded to Cicero’s own passionate desire and 
that the second was what he tried to perpetuate. 

Vandkrbilt Univsksity. ^Vm. HAMILTON IClRK. 



Les desinences verbales en r en Sanskrit, en Italique et en 
Celtique, par Georges Dottin. Rennes, 1896. 

This admirable book adds nothing to our knowledge, for its 
final result is negative: ‘there were Aryan verb-endings in -r-, 
not one of which is certainly preserved in its entirety in any of 
the derived languages.’ Our author even believes that the 
passive-deponent r-forms of Italic and Celtic are independent 
creations (p. 376), and do not help to support the case for an 
Italo-Celtic unity. 

The volume shows how one’s theories may differ from one’s 
practice. The writer does not believe in the perfect phonetic 
normality of the orthography of the ancient languages (p. xiv) ; 
he believes that the only linguistic unity is of the individual (p. 
xviii) ; he believes that the primitive Aryan was full of dialects. 
He will have none of glottogonic methods, however (p. xvii), and 
emphatically protests against the identification of Sanskrit 3d 
plur. - ur with the gen.-abl. sing, in • ur (p. 14). On this point he 
seems not to have seen this reviewer’s comparison of 3d sg. - et 
with the abl.-gen. - et (Am. Jour. Phil. XV, p. 416), nor his 
explanation (ib., pp. 415, 432) of how 3d plur. - ur and gen.-abl. 
- ur might have had a common origin. This would, doubtless, 
not have made any difference in the author’s views. Johansson, 
in advancing the proposition of the identity of these noun- and 
verb-endings (B. B. XVIII, p. 49), does not go into any explan- 
atory detail, and, for my own part, I cannot see any direct road 
from the one to the other. In the article referred to (cf. also vol. 
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XVI, p. 27), I imagined their possible derivation from a complex 
of action-noun stem plus a pronoun. Such a wide and parallel 
development of r-forms in Celtic and Italic, when for primitive 
Aryan nothing more than an -r- can be established, seems to me 
to make for the general proposition of my article, viz. that the 
correspondence of the flexional endings in the derived languages 
is not final proof that they had been resolved completely into 
mere endings in the primitive period. 

Dottin is, as might be supposed from his negative tendencies in 
general, not free in making original propositions. He permits 
himself, however, to risk the suggestion (p. 83) that an indefinite 
3d plur. may be of common origin with an ideal 2d sing. This 
notion is rather of the class that, without having been expressly 
stated, is in the air, so to speak. Thus, in my article I explained 
the 3d sg. as a remoter 2d sg. (p. 414), called in question the 
distinction of number at all for the 2d person (p. 418), and 
identified a 3d sg. with a 3d plural (p. 434). 

I call attention to a few admirable statements of our author : 
“ II nous a sembte qu’une seule hypoth£se peut rarement rendre 
compte d’un fait, quelque petit qu’il soit, appartenant & l’ensemble 
complexe du langage humain ” (p. xvii). 

The method in which this investigation was pursued seems to 
me admirable: “nous avons touiours pris garde que l’6tude 
interne d’un fait en pr6c6d&t PStude exteme, en d’autres termes, 
que la comparaison entre plusieurs ph6nom£nes apparus dans des 
langues diffferentes et semblant presenter quelque analogic ffit 
post6rieure & Pexamen attentif de chacun de ces pb6nom£nes & 
l’intSrieur de la langue oh on le trouve.” I have been insisting 
myself for some time that the proper study of a word begins, like 
charity, at home (cf. Proc. Am. Phil. Assoc. XXVI, p. lxvi ; Mod. 
Lang. Notes, XI 229). In pursuance of this principle we have 
lists of the r-forms in Sanskrit and the Italic languages, exclusive 
of Latin, and the Celtic lists comprise Breton, Cornish and 
Welsh, some of them brought down almost to modern times, as 
well as Irish. We must be grateful for the patience that has 
made collections of such value. Latinists will also be grateful 
for the tables giving the usage of twelve authors (not including 
Cicero and Caesar) in regard of the 2d sg. passive in - ris and 
-r*, while another table gives a summary of the usage of nine 
poets in regard of the infinitive in - ier . 

This notice does not aim to go into a criticism of details. We 
commend Dotting book in general most highly. American 
students who read it will have forced on their attention how much 
valuable work on linguistic subjects is being done in France: de 
Grammont’s admirable book on dissimilation and Dottin’s book 
now under review being two linguistic theses approved in 1895 
by the University of Paris. Dottin’s citations from French 
authorities, particularly of the finished and ingenious theories of 
V. Henry, are very numerous. 
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I would call especial attention here to Henry’s acute Antinomies 
Linguistiqnes belonging to the Biblioth&que de la Faculty des 
Lettres de Paris (1896). 

Edwin W. Fay. 



Julius Firmicus Matemus, der Heide und der Christ, von Clif- 
ford H. Moore. Inaugural-Dissertation. Munchen, 1897. 
(Leipzig, Th. Stauffer.) Pp. 54. 

Attention is called to the above-named monograph because of 
the importance of the result arrived at by the author for the 
history of later Roman literature, and also because it seems 
appropriate that the Journal should keep its readers informed of 
the work of American scholars which may appear in a form not 
generally accessible to American readers. The dissertation of 
Mr. Moore has for its main thesis the identification of the author 
of the Christian treatise de Err ore Profanarum Religionum , with 
the author of the fourth-century astrological work in eight books 
entitled Mathesis , both of which are attributed to one Julius 
Firmicus Matemus. Doubt as to the identity of these two 
homonymes is old ; for the subscription of the Mathesis reveals 
the addition of the word iunior , and in our own time Bursian and 
Halm, who have edited the de Errore Profanarum Religionum , 
have supported this doubt with arguments that have found 
general acceptance. 

Bursian’s reasons for attributing the works to different authors 
were chiefly chronological. The Christian treatise, he held, must 
be placed in the year 347 A. D., while the Mathesis could not be 
dated earlier than 354; and the assumption that the Christian 
author of the former had in the meantime gone back to Paganism 
seemed inadmissible. But the date 354 was based upon a false 
assumption — namely, that the anonymus in a genitura, Math. II 
32, was identical with Lollianus, to whom the work is dedicated. 
But Mommsen had already shown that the anonymus here alluded 
to was rather one Albinus, consul in 335, and thus the chrono- 
logical difficulties in the way of identification were at once 
removed. To have applied Mommsen’s observation to the 
question of identity is the service of Mr. Moore, but of far greater 
importance is his study of the relationship existing between the 
language and the thought of the two works. Here the author 
has pointed out such resemblances as raise the a priori prob- 
ability of identity to essential certainty. One or two examples of 
this kind will suffice for the purposes of illustration. The adverb 
artuatim is found only in the Math., the de Errore, and in a 
letter of Ps.-Jerome. Furthermore, the verb artuare is found 
only in Math. VI 31, so that it may be inferred with some prob- 
ability that the adverb is a new formation of the author. A 
7 
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further proof of identity is afforded by an allusion in the intro- 
duction of the Christian work to views which are found advanced 
in the Mathesis : quod in fabricatione hominis artifex effecit , ut 
antea diximus . . . specialiter retexenda sunt . With this cf. 
Math, prooem. 3, 7 and 8. The relationship is clear and striking, 
and it is remarkable that it could have escaped the attention of 
earlier scholars. After demonstrating that the author of the two 
works was one and the same person, the author devotes the 
remainder of his dissertation to an instructive survey of the 
sources of Firmicus Maternus in his two works. 

In thus giving a rbsumi of the contents of this valuable treatise 
I have shown, I hope, how penetrating and thoroughgoing a 
work of investigation it is. The author’s main result is an 
important contribution to the history of later Roman literature, 
and in arriving at it he has, in addition, made most valuable 
independent contributions to the history of the Latin language. 

G. L. Hendrickson. 



Asadf’s neupersisches Worterbuch ‘Lughat-i Furs,’ nach der 
einzigen vaticanischen Handschrift, herausgegeben von Paul 
Horn. Berlin, 1897. (Abhdgn. d. k. Ges. d. Wiss. zu 
Gottingen, Phil.-Hist. Kl. N. F. Band I, 8.) Pp. 1-37 + 
I ” I 33- 

An important contribution towards advancing Persian lexicog- 
raphy has been made in the publication of an edition of the early 
work above cited. Asadi’s lexicon is the oldest native Persian 
dictionary ; it belongs to the eleventh century of our era, and it 
has been preserved in a unique manuscript found in the Vatican. 
The name of Asadl, moreover, is of interest because he was a 
nephew of Firdausi, the renowned author of the Shah Namah. 
He is known to have had two predecessors in Persian lexicog- 
raphy ; but as their works are lost, Asadl’s dictionary heads the 
list in the history of native word-treasuries. His position in 
Persian lexicography, in the eleventh century, may be compared, 
perhaps, with that of Milton’s nephew, Edward Phillips, whose 
‘New World of Words* (1656) occupies a somewhat similar 
place in England in the seventeenth century. 

Dr. Horn has given an elaborate introduction to this ediiio 
princeps of Asadl; and he prints the full text in the original 
Persian. The system which Asadl adopted in arranging words 
is not the arrangement according to initial letters, but according 
to the final syllable of the vocable. Such an arrangement, of 
course, had a practical value for the Persian rhymesters, although 
the dictionary does not seem to have enjoyed very extensive use. 
In the present edition, the alphabetic index to the folios enables 
one readily to find the words that occur. 
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Like modern lexicographers, Asad! has endeavored to illustrate 
the meaning and usage of words by drawing examples from 
Persian literary works that were standard in his time. Seventy- 
six authors are thus *found to be cited. The quotations are 
usually introduced by guft ‘says X’; for reference by page, 
column and number was then unknown. Fragments from missing 
works have happily come to light in consequence of Asadi*s 
citations. The most interesting, perhaps, (p. 19) are four verses 
from Radhaki’s lost version of ‘Kallla and Dimna’ which will 
interest Semitic and Sanskrit scholars. Starting with this iden- 
tification as a hint, Dr. Horn has succeeded in finding several 
other verses which have come from the same poem. 

The old lexicographer had an ear also for the different dialects 
of his day, and his linguistic distinctions have a value. The 
dictionary likewise gives a number of new forms or of less 
common words which are noteworthy, e. g. from Daqlqi 
‘helmet* beside x#d'> or similarly murvd ‘good omen, augury,* 
cf. Pahlavi murvdk . There are a number of others to which the 
editor has drawn attention in his partial summary on pp. 32-4. 

The Introduction is of interest, and the publication is welcome, 
and it was a worthy undertaking for the Gottingen Academy. 
We shall look forward, at no distant date, it is hoped, for the 
appearance of a new Persian-German dictionary which Dr. Horn 
himself promises to prepare and which he is admirably qualified 
to make a valuable production. Best wishes for his success ! 

A. V. Williams Jackson. 

Columbia University, New York, Dec, 4, 1897. 
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Revue de Philologie, Vol. XXI. 

No. i. 

1. Pp. 1-7. On two Greek papyri in the British Museum, by 
F. G. Kenyon. One contains a small fragment, which K. con- 
siders as belonging to a AaK*&atfio»ia>v TroXtret'a, possibly by Aris- 
totle. The other throws light on the impressment of work 
animals in Egypt under the Rtimans. 

2. P. 7. O. Keller adds optio to his examples of differentiation 
of homonyms. 

3. Pp. 8-10. B. Haussoullier discusses the first of the two 
papyri published by Kenyon in the first article. 

4. P. 10. R. Pichon points out two peculiar uses of servire in 
Seneca (De Tran. An. 9, De Vit. Beat. 17). 

5. Pp. 11-25. The theatres of Rome in the times of Plautus 
and Terence, by Philippe Fabia. An interesting discussion of 
the question when seats were provided in the theatres. He 
rejects Ritschl’s conclusions, and places the date much earlier. 
The article contains many important details. 

6. Pp. 26-8. Critical remarks on fifteen passages of Hdt. I 
27-91 (history of Croesus), by fed. Tournier. 

7. Pp. 29-37. Critical notes on thirteen passages of Tacitus, 
by Leopold Constans. 

8. P. 37. In Quint. Curt III 1, 11, J. Keelhoff transfers quia 
to the next clause. 

9. Pp. 38-49. The demes and tribes, the narpial and the 
phratries, of Miletus, by B. Haussoullier. This article is based 
on twenty-one inscriptions (including the five discussed in a 
former article, Rev. de Phil., 1896, pp. 95 ff). Several interesting 
facts are established. 

10. Pp. 50-57. A new MS of the Letters of Seneca, by fe. 
Chatelain. The author shows that the Vossianus F 70 of Leyden, 
and fol. 63-86 of the Canonicianus 279 of Oxford, are supple- 
mentary of the same MS. He describes the MS and shows its 
relation to others, and illustrates its great value by emending, 
with its aid, fourteen sample passages. 
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11. Pp. 58-66. Notes on Thucydides, by E. Chambry. Notes, 
chiefly explanatory, on twenty-six passages. These notes merit 
close attention. 

12. Pp. 67 f. On mis, tis honoris gratia ( causa ) in Plautus, 
by L. Havet. Restores the metre in several passages by changing 
mei into mis, tui into tis. 

13. P. 69. £d. Tournier raises the question whether tov fxrj 
can not and should not be changed to to m (or something else) in 
every case where has no neg. force, but is induced by the neg. 
idea of the leading verb. 

14. P. 70. In Phaedrus, IV 9, 2, L. Duvau proposes “ Repe«/e 
effugium quaerit alterius malo. ,, 

15. Pp. 71-9. Book Notices. 1) B. H. announces the forth- 
coming Bacchylides of Kenyon. 2) Contents of Part I of 
Michael's Recueil descriptions grecques, with very favorable 
comment. 3) Epistola critica ad amicos J. van Leeuwen et M. 
B. Mendes da Costa continens Adnotationes ad Odysseam scripsit 
J. J. Hartman (Leyden, 1896). Noticed by P. Couvreur, who 
thinks that the author often sees difficulties where there are none. 
He asks what the author means by ‘spurious' verses in Homer, 
and makes some sensible remarks on the subject. 4) Die home- 
rische Batrachomachia des Karers Pigres, nebst Scholien und 
Paraphrase, hrsgg. und erlautert von Arthur Ludwig (Leipsic, 
1896). P. C. considers this "une oeuvre definitive," but thinks 
thirty years a long time to devote to the subject. 5) Albert 
Martin finds Wedd's Orestes of Euripides (Cambridge, 1895) too 
conservative, and commends Herwerden's critical edition of Evpi- 
m&ov ‘E XcVij (Leyden, 1895), though he seems to consider it also 
rather conservative. 6) Albert Martin briefly describes Mitchell 
Carroll, Aristotle's Poetics, ch. XXV, in the light of the Homeric 
Scholia (Baltimore, 1895) and W. H. Kirk, Demosthenic Style 
in the Private Orations (Baltimore, 1895). He considers these 
dissertations as excellent testimonials of the efficiency of the 
Johns Hopkins University. 7) B. H. highly praises G. Glotz, 
Lectures historiques. Histoire grecque (Paris, 1897). He objects 
only to a picture of the Propylaea, still containing "la vilaine 
tour." 8) Navarre (Octave), Dionysos, £tude sur l'organisation 
mat6rielle du theatre ath6nien (Paris, 1895). Adrien Krebs gives 
an outline of this work, finding it most excellent, but not entirely 
free from slight errors. He thinks the author has convincingly 
established the existence of the Xoyetoy. 

No. 2. 

1. Pp. 81-90. On the expression of the aorist in Latin, by 
A. Meillet. Supported by analogies in other languages, the 
author undertakes to show that in Latin a prefix may be used 
solely to impart aoristic sense, as is often the case with com-, or 
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may have this effect even when it has a sense of its own. To 
avoid the appearance of selecting examples that happen to suit 
the theory, he confines his illustrations to the Amphitryo, citing 
all the examples to which the theory could be expected to apply. 
An excellent illustration (not cited by him) is the beginning of 
act I of the Trinummus: “Amicum castigare ob meritam 
noxiam | immoene est facinus,” etc. Then, “Nam ego amicum 
hodie meum | ^^ncastigabo pro ^^wmerita noxia.” 

2. Pp. 91-8. On Sophocles Electra 1398-1441, by fed. Tour- 
nier. The author makes this passage the basis of an interesting 
discussion of the antistrophic relation of mesodic trimeters, and 
shows that when, in the strophe, these trimeters are uttered by 
some one who is being killed within, there may be antistrophic 
trimeters uttered by actors on the stage, or the antistrophic 
trimeters may be omitted. The discussion embraces an examin- 
ation of numerous passages of the tragedians. 

3. P. 98. Toumier corrects the Didot translation of Hdt. I 
126 aMs tc yap . . . ay*<rOai, pointing out the obvious fact that the 
leading idea lies in 6 ciy rvxu yryo»a>s. 

4. Pp. 99-102. Critical notes on Dio Chrys. Rhodiaca XXXI, 
by Henri Weil. 

5. Pp. 103-9. Notes on eleven passages of Thucydides (con- 
tinued from No. 1), by E. Chambry. 

6. Pp. no-11. In Simplicius in Aristotelis Physica, p. 160, 
V, C. E. Ruelle changes v&pavXcai v into KX^vtopais to bring the 
passage into accord with the otherwise almost identical words of 
Themistius, and for the reason that Simplicius must have known 
that “dans l’instrument de musique, c’est le vent qui chasse l’eau, 
tandis que dans la clepsydre c’est l’eau qui chasse Pair.” But has 
not this view of the construction of the vdpavXis been disproved ? 

7. P. hi. O. Keller emends Gramm. Lat. (Keil), vol. VII, 
p. 525, 15 and p. 530, 12. 

8. Pp. 1 12-14. I n Vitruvius, VII (end of preface), Demetrius 
ipsius Dianae servus is explained by B. Haussoullier. He cites 
inscriptions, some found by himself and not yet published, which 
show that servus here is simply ‘slave* — a man belonging to the 
goddess, whom she could sell when she pleased (through her 
agents). 

9. Pp. 1 15-17. In Hor. Sat. I 6, 14, A. Cartault argues at 
length in favor of negante for notante . 

10. Pp. 118-27. Frontinus and Vitruvius, by Paul Tannery. 
A contribution to the question of the authenticity of Vitruvius de 
Architectura. The object of the author is not to arrive at any 
conclusion, but to clear up some points, especially affecting the 
relations between Frontinus and Vitruvius. 
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11. Pp. 128-9. In Ov. Met. II 278, G. Lafaye reads ‘/rar- 
/aque.* 

12. P. 129. In Tac. Dial, de Or. 25, L. Duvau suppresses 
sicut his clamet. 

13. Pp. 130-35. Book Notices. 1) Otto Schwab, Historische 
Syntax der griechischen Comparation in der klassischen Litteratur 
(Schanz, Beitrage, 12), pronounced by H. L. an excellent book 
but for numerous misprints. 2) Musical Pitch and the Measure- 
ment of Intervals among the ancient Greeks, by Ch. W. L. John- 
son (Baltimore, 1896). This Johns Hopkins Doctor-dissertation 
is highly commended by C. E. Ruelle. 3) G. Kirner, A propo- 
sito dei processi degli Scipioni (extract from the Rassegna di 
Antichit& Classica, vol. I, 1896). Philippe Fabia mentions this 
as “un compte rendu, mais un compte rendu tr&s approfondi.” 

4) Ettore Ciccotti, II processo di Verre. Emile Thomas describes 
this book, pronouncing it a purely popular work, but well done. 

5) Ciceros Ausgewahlte Reden, erklart von Karl Halm. Erster 
Band. Die Reden fur Sex. Roscius aus Ameria und Impenum 
des Cn. Pompeius. Elfte Auflage besorgt von G. Laubmann. 
(Berlin, 1896.) Highly praised by Philippe Fabia. 6) M. Tulli 
Ciceronis scripta quae mansuerunt omnia recognovit C. F. W. 
Mueller; partis III, vol. I (Leipsic, 1896). Also L. Gurlitt, Zur 
Ueberlieferungsgeschichte von Ciceros Epistularum libri XVI 
(Leipsic, 1896). These works are briefly described by Pascal 
Monet. The former travels on a road prepared by Mendelssohn’s 
edition of the Ad Familiares, and the latter is a continuation of 
Mendelssohn’s investigations. 7) Ausgewahlte Briefe von M. 
Tullius Cicero, erklart von Fr. Hofmann; zweiter Band bearbeitet 
von G. Andresen. 3d ed. (Berlin, 1895). Favorably noticed by 
Pascal Monet. 8) Giuseppe Riccardi, Brevi osservazioni sulla 
relegazione di Ovidio (Palermo, 1896). Philippe Fabia finds that 
this work is well written, but brings nothing new to the solution 
of the mystery. 9) Isidor Hilberg, Die Gesetze der Wortstellung 
im Pentameter des Ovid (Leipsic, 1894). Henri Bornecque gives 
a list of the fourteen laws and regrets that “ces lois ne sont pas 
des lois.” Some features of the work, however, he considers 
commendable. 

No. 3. 

1. Pp. 137-42. On the Codex Turnebi of Plautus, by W. M. 
Lindsay. The variants written by Passerat on the margin of his 
Aldine edition of 1522 are traced to a copy of Plautus in the 
Bodleian Library, which presents convincing evidence that some 
of these variants are taken from the lost MS of Turnebus. The 
article contains some interesting details, and some suggestions to 
librarians looking to further discoveries. 

2. P. 142. In Plaut. Rud. 1169 Paul Berret shows that situ - 
licula should be read. 
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3. Pp. 143-9. The King of the Saturnalia, by L. Parmentier, 
with remarks by F. C(umont). Cumont had published (in the 
Analecta Bollandiana, XVI, 1897) the Acts (Greek) of one Saint 
Dasius, who is represented as suffering martyrdom in Moesia, 
Nov. 20, 303. This work tells of the choice of a king by lot at 
the festival of Kronos, and the great license and debauchery 
allowed him, but adds that, at the end of the feast, he was 
sacrificed. Cumont saw in this a mistranslation by the Greek 
writer of his Latin authority, and supposed that the original 
stated that the ‘king* offered sacrifice. In the present article, 
however, Parmentier cites several authorities showing that, at 
festivals like the Saturnalia in the East, a ‘king* was selected and 
finally immolated, and that later a prisoner condemned to death 
was used for this purpose. The article, and the remarks added 
by Cumont, are exceedingly interesting and throw much light on 
the Saturnalia and kindred festivals, as well as on the nature of 
the worship of Kronos and Saturn. 

4. P. 153. Max Niedermann proposes 17 rjrpotypos for fj ibpo- 

<f>6pos in the title of the lost play of Aeschylus called fj 

vdpo<j>6poe in the catalogue of tragedies. This correction is based 
on the statement of schol. to Apoll. Rhod. I 636, that Aeschylus 

fyicvov airrfjp irapcKrrjyaycv over ay teal eydfa^opeyrjy ktc. 

5. Pp. 154-9. Critical notes on thirty-two passages of Xeno- 
phon’s Anabasis, by P. Couvreur. These merit attention. 

6. P. 159. L. Havet points out that in Cic. Harusp. Resp. 39 
we probably have a quotation from the Athamas of Attius in the 
words “Deorum tela in impiorum mentibus | figuntur”; not only 
because of the metrical form and the context, but because Cicero 

never ends a clause in — except with a trochee or tribrach 

before it. 

7. Pp. 160-66. On the nomcn gentilicium of Tigellinus, by 
Philippe Fabia. From a comparison of the various forms handed 
down, Juste Lipse concluded that the name was Sofonius (2a><f>6pios), 
and was followed by all recent editors. Fabia shows conclusively 
that the Mediceus of Tacitus is correct and that the name was 
Ofonius, and that ’o^wcor should be restored in Greek texts. He 
cites two inscriptions showing the existence of a gens Ofonia , 
though one of them has ff. 

8. Pp. 167-72. Why Pseudo-Plutarch hesitates between two 
demes in giving the deme of Andocides, by Max Niedermann. 
Stahl undertook to show that there were two men named 
Leogoras, one a Kvda$rjyaios } the other a eopaitvs , and that Pseudo- 
Plutarch (Life of Andocides) was not sure which of these was 
the father of Andocides. This article, however, shows that the 
ancestors of Andocides were eopaids. The article contains some 
interesting details. 
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9. P. 173. In Phaedr. I 16, 2, L. Havet suggests nos laqueare 
for mala videre . 

10. Pp. 174-6. Georges Lafaye discusses the question why, 
in the Ambrosianus, the philosophical works of Seneca are called 
* Dialogi,' and shows that they were dtdkoyot in a then accepted 
use of this word. 

' 11. Pp. 176-8. Half a dozen critical notes on Seneca, Ad 

Helviam matrem de consolatione, by Georges Lafaye. 

12. Pp. 179 f. V. J. Keelhoff writes a letter to £d. Tournier 
in reply to his query concerning the correctness of tov prj with the 
infinitive (when prj has no negative force) after verbs of hindering 
(see above, p. 69 of the Rev. d. Phil.). He points out that 
several others have raised the question, and that some condemn 
the construction; but he himself defends it as being both attested 
and as logical as w or r& prj. 

13. Pp. 18 1-8. Maurice Holleaux critically discusses two 
inscriptions of the Magnetae. 

14. P. 189. C. E. Ruelle tells of the fortunate discovery of 
some missing parts of the Kvpapfas, a medico-magical work 
included in his edition of Lapidarii now in press. 

15. p P . 190-95. On Orphica, Fr. 1 Abel, by Paul Tannery. 
This article deals chiefly with the propriety of placing this and 
another fragment (’Op^cW ? rcpi (Ttapvv) under the head of ’a< xrpo- 
vo/ita, but treats numerous other points. 

16. Pp. 196-218. Book Notices. 1) I. Arghyriadis, Kpirucal 
Kai fpfATjveuTiKal SioptiaHTcis ds OovKvdforjv (Athens, 1895), reviewed by 
E. Chambry, who censures the author for trying to restore 
symmetry and regularity to the style of Thucydides, but finds 
some excellent new interpretations. 2) Lionel Horton-Smith, 
Ars tragica Sophoclea cum Shaksperiana comparata (Cambridge, 
1896), noticed by P. Masqueray, who pronounces it carefully 
written and not without merit, though it contains numerous minor 
errors (of Latinity?), and reaches no conclusion that might not 
be foreseen. 3) W. S. Hadley, The Alcestis of Euripides (Cam- 
bridge, 1896), mentioned by P. M., who finds it carefully prepared 
and useful. 4) Paul Wendland, Die Therapeuten und die Philo- 
nische Schrift vom beschaulichen Leben (Leipsic, 1896), noticed 
by Joseph Viteau, who pronounces it “a profound work, which 
completes, confirms, and corrects the volume of Conybeare on 
the same subject.” 5) Bruno Violet, Die palastinischen Martyrer 
des Eusebius von Casarea (Leipsic, 1896), reviewed by Joseph 
Viteau. The work continues and completes that of Viteau De 
Eusebii Caesariensis duplici opusculo. The reviewer does not 
accept the author's view that one of the works was only a prelim- 
inary sketch preparatory to the other, and shows why Eusebius 
wrote two books on the same subject. 6) Hipparchi in Arati et 
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Eudoxi phaenomena commentariorum libri tres ed. Carolus Mani- 
tius (Leipsic, 1894), very briefly but not unfavorably mentioned 
by G. Rodier. 7) Iamblichi in Nicomachi arithmeticam intro- 
ductionem liber ed. H. Pistelli (Leipsic, 1894), concisely described 
by G. R. 8) Diophanti Alexandrini opera omnia cum Graecis 
commentariis ed. Paulus Tannery, vol. II (Leipsic, 1893), pro- 
nounced by G. R. important for the history of mathematics, but 
otherwise without interest. 9) Euclidis opera omnia: Vol. VI, 
Euclidis data cum commentario Marini, ed. Henricus Menge; 
Vol. VII, Euclidis optica, Opticorum recensio Theonis, Catop- 
trica, ed. J. L. Heiberg (Leipsic, 1895-96), favorably mentioned 
by G. R. 10) Anonymi Christiani Hermippus de astrologia 
dialogus ed. Guilelmus Kroll et Paulus Viereck (Leipsic, 1895), 
briefly described by G. R. n) Galeni Institutio logica ed. Caro- 
lus Kalbfleisch (Leipsic, 1896), briefly noticed by G. R. The 
author considers the work genuine. 12) Sereni Antinoensis 
opuscula ed. et Latine interpretatus est J. L. Heiberg (Leipsic, 
1896), mentioned by G. R. as a needed work. 13) Grammatical 
Works. L. D. highly praises Lindsay's The Latin Language, 
and his Short Historical Latin Grammar. He commends the 
author for not attempting to present anything new in a work of 
instruction. Paul Regnaud, £l£ments de grammaire compare 
du grec et du latin, he censures for the effort at originality and 
considers erroneous his treatment of language as a living organism. 
He then mentions Fr. Stolz’s contributions to the Historische 
Grammatik der lateinischen Sprache in Muller’s Handbuch. The 
first was excellent, but the second, though valuable, is not an 
improvement on the first. Otto Keller’s Zur lateinischen Sprach- 
geschichte, part II. Grammatische Aufsatze, he pronounces very 
learned, but complains that Keller ignores the works of certain 
scholars. Finally he briefly mentions F. Antoine’s translation of 
O. Weise, Die Charakteristik der lateinischen Sprache, and P. 
Altenhoven’s translation of Carl Meissner’s Latin Synonyms. 
14) Anthologia Latina. Pars posterior: Carmina Epigraphica 
conlegit F. Buecheler, fascic. II (Leipsic, 1897), noticed by 
Georges Lafaye. The only defects of the work are due to the 
necessity the author was under of publishing prematurely. 15) 
T. Livi ab urbe condita libri. W. Weissenborns erklarende Aus- 
gabe. Neu bearbeitet von H. J. Muller. Zweiter Band, zweites 
Heft: Buch IIII und V. Sechste Auflage. (Berlin, 1896.) Fav- 
orably mentioned by Philippe Fabia. 16) Tacitus’ Histories, 
book I, edited with notes, etc., by G. A. Davies (Cambridge, 
1896). Philippe Fabia, commending the grammatical notes, 
pronounces the historical part weak, and the introduction insuffi- 
cient even for students. 17) P. Cornelio Tacito. II libro secondo 
delle Storie, con introduzione, commento, etc., a cura di Luigi 
Valmaggi (Torino, 1897). Very favorably reviewed by Philippe 
Fabia. It is the author’s purpose to edit all the books of the 
Histories (the first book having been issued in 1891). 18) Ob- 
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servationes criticae in L. Annaei Senecae Herculem. Scripsit 
Franciscus Alagna (Panormi, 1896). Mentioned by Philippe 
Fabia. The work is creditable for a novice. “ Latin trfcs medi- 
ocre.” 19) C. Suetonii vita Divi Claudii. Commentario instruxit 
H. Smilda. Spec. lit. inaug. (Groningae, 1896.) Highly praised 
by Philippe Fabia, who regrets that the remarks on the language 
are so few, and that a bibliography is wanting. 20) Alfred Klotz, 
Curae Statianae, diss. inaug. (Leipsic, 1896). Georges Lafaye 
analyzes this work and considers it “une oeuvre de d6but trfcs 
honorable.” 21) C. Valeri Flacci Setini Balbi Argonauticon libri 
octo P. Langen (Berlin, 1896-97). H. de la Ville de Mirmont, 
after a concise account of previous editions, reviews at length the 
present work, which he says will make an epoch in the history of 
the text and commentary of Valerius Flaccus. 22) M. Schanz, 
Geschichte der romischen Litteratur bis zum Gesetzgebungswerk 
des Kaisers Justinian. Ill: die Zeit von Hadrian 117 bis auf 
Constantin 324 (vol. VIII, 3d part of Muller’s Handbuch ; Munich, 
1896). Reviewed by Pascal Monet, who gives an analysis of the 
work, and bestows the highest praise upon it. 23) L. Annaei 
Flori epitomae libri II et P. Annii Flori fragmentum de Vergilio 
oratore an poeta, edidit Otto Rossbach (Leipsic, 1896). Men- 
tioned by X. Even after the admirable edition of Otto Jahn 
(1852), this work is valuable on account of the collation of new 
MSS. 24) Iulii Firmici Materni Matheseos libri VIII, primum 
recensuit Carolus Sittl, pars I (libri I-IV) (Leipsic, 1894). Men- 
tioned by X. Sittl has blazed the way for future editors, by 
making several MSS known, but, strangely, seems himself not to 
know of the Vossianus Q. 92 at Leyden. 

No. 4. 

1. Pp. 221-39. How Poppaea became Empress, by Philippe 
Fabia. As interesting as it is possible to make a recital of this 
shocking story. 

2. Pp. 240-42. In Hor. Sat. I 10, 27, A. Cartault argues at 
length in favor of reading, with some MSS, patrisque, Latint for 
patrisque Latini . 

3. Pp. 243-51. Book Notices. 1) P. C. Molhuysen, De 
tribus Homeri Odisseae codicibus antiquissimis. Accedunt tabu- 
lae quinque (Leyden, 1896). A. Jacob gives a prtcis of this 
work, which is carefully done, but the plates are bad. 2) Dr. 
Lautensach, Grammatische Studien zu den griechischen Tragi- 
kern und Komikern. I. Personalendungen. Gymn. progr. 
(Gotha, 1896.) A. J. points out a number of minor faults, but on 
the whole considers this an important contribution to a study of 
the morphology of the Greek verb. 3) G. E. Rizzo, Question! 
stesicoree. I: Vita e scuola poetica (Estratto della Rivista di 
Storia antica e Scienze affini, I, 1 and 2. Messina, 1895). Also 
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Dr. A. Beltrami, GY Inni di Callimaco e il Nomo di Terpandro. 
Primo saggio di studi callimachei (Florence, 1896). Albert 
Martin gives a brief analysis of these works. The former he 
considers very good; the latter also is commendable but for 
minor faults. Beltrami concludes that in poems of the epic type 
the symmetry is rather formal, while in the others it is scrupu- 
lously observed. 4) G. Hooykaas, De Sophoclis Oedipode 

Coloneo. Diss. inaug. (Leyden, .) Noticed by Albert 

Martin, who objects to what is new in this attempt to lower the 
rank of the play and of its hero. 5) T. Livi ab Urbe condita 
libri XXIIII et XXV. Ed. Weissenborn, 5th ed., revised by H. 
J. Muller (Berlin, 1895). Ren6 Pichon commends this revision 
and gives a list of the happiest corrections it contains. 6) P. H. 
DamstS, Lectiones Curtianae (Leyden, 1894). Ren6 Pichon 
gives a long list of the most plausible conjectures, and pronounces 
the work interesting in spite of a tendency to rashness in making 
useless changes. 



The Revue des Revues , begun in a previous number, is finished 
in this number. 



Milton W. Humphreys. 



Beitrage zur Assyriologie und semitischen Sprachwis- 
senschaft, herausgegeben von Friedrich Delitzsch und 
Paul Haupt. Dritter Band, Heft 4 (pp. 493-589). Leipzig, 
1898. 1 

The fourth and last Heft of the third volume of the Beitrage 
contains four articles. 

The first of these (pp. 494-523) is a paper by Bruno Meissner 
on the old Babylonian laws which regulated private life, such, for 
example, as the relationship between masters and slaves, mer- 
chants and apprentices, monarch and subjects, and treating also 
of the ordinances governing the sale and lease of houses and 
lands and the trade in agricultural and other wares. 2 This 
unnamed series, which has come down to us, unfortunately, only 
in a fragmentary condition from the remains of the library of 
King Assurb&nipal (668-626 B. C.), owing to its concise form is 
more important than hundreds of single contract tablets would be. 
It is certainly not a code of Aisurb&nipal, containing Assyrian 
laws, as the language shows conclusively that the original was 
composed in Babylonian rather than Assyrian. Owing to this 
fact and because we find here the same phraseology, the same 

1 For the report on Bd. Ill, Heft 3, see A. J. P. XVIII, pp. 1 16-18. 

* See also Meissner, Beitrage rum altbabylonischen Privatrecht. Leipzig, 
1893. 
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scale of measurement and, to a great extent, the same ordinances 
as in the inscriptions dating from the first Babylonian dynasty, 
Meissner places its origin as early as 2300 B. C., making it a 
contemporary of the similar series Ana iitisu . It is probable 
that this legal work was used at the time of Assurb&nipal, not so 
much as a code of current laws, but rather as an historical collec- 
tion of legal opinions in much the same way as Blackstone’s 
Commentaries are used in the study of law at the present day. 
According to Bezold, the tablets had four columns on each side 
and must, therefore, have been quite large. As no single tablet 
is preserved intact, however, Meissner wisely makes no attempt 
to restore the columns with absolute certainty. 

He publishes eleven fragments in all, with transliteration, trans- 
lation and remarks, besides giving lithographic reproductions of 
the original texts (pp. 505-21). 

A curious provision in K. 4223 (p. 495) would seem to indicate 
that tenure of realty in early times depended on actual and 
constant occupation. If the owner of a lot left his property for 
longer than a year, he seems to have forfeited his right to it, and 
the estate might be taken up by any one who was willing to seize 
it and, of course, make himself responsible for its taxes. If, 
however, such a seizure took place during the absence of the 
owner and the latter returned before the year was up, the 
squatter's tenure became nullified at once. 

The new preposition pux ‘instead of' (p. 497), which Meissner 
makes a derivative from the doubtful stem pttxxfi} is an inter- 
esting contribution to Assyrian syntax. The usual words for 
‘instead of* are kHm, V R. 8, 46, and k 6 m, IV R. 59, Nr. 2, 23-5. 

K. 8905 and K. 10483 (pp. 497-8) appear to show that the 
Babylonian property regulations were quite merciful to the 
tenant. From tne former law, which is unhappily incomplete, it 
would seem that a farmer who had rented a field might claim 
restitution from his landlord in case of storms or wild animals 
which injured the crops. In the latter regulation it is provided 
that a debtor under certain circumstances might be released from 
the payment of one year’s interest. Just what these circumstances 
were is, unfortunately, not clear. 

The second article in the Heft (pp. 524-60) is the beginning of 
a treatise by David W. McGee on the topography of Babylon 
based on the cuneiform records dating from the reigns of Nabo- 
polassar and Nebuchadnezzar. The author recognizes three 
sources by means of which an archaeological restoration of the 
ancient city of Babylon may be made: 1. The original records of 
Nabopolassar and his son Nebuchadnezzar, as well as certain 
statements made in the inscriptions of Esarhaddon, who restored 
the city which his father, Sennacherib, had almost entirely 
destroyed. Esarhaddon’s work paved the way for the magni- 

1 Delitzsch, Assyr. Hdwb., p. 516. 
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ficent buildings of the later Babylonian kings. 2. The accounts 
of the Greek and Roman writers, especially of Herodotus, who 
knew the city at the time of Artaxerxes the First (465-424 B. C.), 
when its decay had hardly begun. 3. The topographical discov- 
eries made by recent excavations in the ruins. 

The writer publishes in transliteration in this number three 
well-preserved Nabopolassar texts (pp. 525-8) and (pp. 528-60) 
twenty highly important documents dating from the reign of 
Nebuchadnezzar the great restorer of the city (604-561 B. C.). 

McGee’s transliteration of the famous East India House inscrip- 
tion (pp. 529-34) is a decided improvement on that of Winckler 
in Schrader’s Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, III 2, pp. 10-30, which 
McGee ought to have mentioned in the literature concerning the 
inscription (pp. 528-9). 

McGee’s article will be continued and concluded in vol. IV of 
the Beitrage. The second chapter will treat of the records which 
do not refer directly to Babylon or Borsippa, and the third will 
present a discussion of the entire material contained in the 
records of Nabopolassar and Nebuchadnezzar regarding the walls 
and gates, temples and palaces, and other buildings of the great 
city. 

The third article in the Heft is an interesting discussion by 
Talcott Williams of the peculiarities of the spoken Arabic of 
North Morocco (pp. 561-87). He states that any one acquainted 
with an eastern dialect of Arabic will receive the impression 
during the first week or two spent in Morocco that he is dealing 
with a new tongue. Not only are the pronunciation and intona- 
tion in many instances different from those heard in other varieties 
of the language, but the vocabulary also is not identical with the 
common usage. This latter variation shows itself not so much 
by the presence of loanwords as by a number of survivals from 
an earlier period. The general framework of the vocabulary, 
however, shows no change. Thus, he finds hal y used elsewhere 
for 1 maternal uncle,’ occasionally superseded in this dialect by el 
habib (lit. ‘the beloved one*), pointing to a time when the primi- 
tive views regarding maternal connections made such relations 
especially dear. Of actual phonetic changes the author notes the 
practical elision of the qaf, as in mo'addem for moqaddem. This 
peculiarity is common also in Egypt and among the Syrian 
Bedawin. The pronunciation of qaf like a hard g is also a 
Moroccan peculiarity. Finally, the frequent occurrence of meta- 
thesis may be noticed, as the pronunciation ncCl for IcCn ‘curse.’ 
For this reason the word for ‘horse-shoe,’ usually ncCl elsewhere, 
is here safeeha . This tendency to metathesis seems to be quite 
arbitrary and is one of the chief phonetic difficulties which meet 
the foreign student of the dialect. 

Of the loanwords many, especially along the coast, are taken 
from the Spanish, but it is strange that in the interior the author 
noticed comparatively few words from the Berber. The proba- 
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bility is, as he himself states, that Berber, like Turkish and 
Persian, borrowed from Arabic instead of lending to it. 

Professor Haupt has added to the article a number of valuable 
philological suggestions in the form of notes. The treatise ends 
with a bibliography of works on the subject (pp. 585-6). 

The fourth and last paper in the Heft is a brief note by F. 
Thureau-Dangin on the fractional number signs used in the 
archaic Babylonian writing (pp. 588-9). All figures in this 
system are composed of two elements, the circle and the semi- 
circle. The author gives in archaic and later Babylonian char- 
acters four fractional signs used in the ordinary enumeration, four 
used in measurement of surfaces, and four employed for measures 
of capacity. 

N*w York Uni vnsrnr. J. DYNELEY PRINCE. 
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Hoffmann’s famous distinction between absolute and relative 
temporal sentences in Latin (promulgated in i860) has always 
seemed to me absurd on the face of it, and, though it was the 
rage in certain quarters when I published my Latin grammar of 
1872, I simply ignored it, and have watched with some amuse- 
ment first the signs of revolt against the empty formula and then 
the determined assault on Hoffmann’s position delivered in these 
latter days. Of Hoffmann’s assailants, the most conspicuous is 
Professor Hale, in his treatise on the ^/^-constructions (1887), 
which the German translation by Neitzert (1891) brought within 
the reach of scholars whose omniscience is apt to stop on the 
confines of the English language. As soon as the German 
Latinists found out what Professor Hale was after, there was a 
great hubbub, and as the assault on Hoffmann meant an occupa- 
tion of territory, an Ste-toi que je m'y mette , there was no lack of 
controversy, in which, however, this Journal took no part. A 
three months* interval is too long a time between shots. That 
cum with the subjunctive differs from cum with the indicative as 
qui with the subjunctive differs from qui with the indicative, as 
characteristic differs from fact, has much in its favor, and though 
it is not safe to draw thorough-going parallels between relative 
and temporal sentences, the evolution of the subjunctive use in 
both classes is instructive. Cum with the indicative is more 
like ort which connotes */xW, cum with the subjunctive more like 
fjvtKa which connotes — the one the English time when , the 

other the obsolescent, if not obsolete, what time ; — or if a Latin 
illustration be preferred, cum with the indicative is tcmpus> cum 
with the subjunctive tempora , if not mores . That the distinction 
is not clear-cut, that the lines shift, that the rivalry with the Greek 
participle has something to do with the increasing use of cum with 
subj., are points that are sufficiently familiar. But a certain 
modus vivendi had been reached. And now comes Dr. Arnim 
Dittmar, who in his Studien zur lateinischen Moduslehre 
(Teubner) takes Professor Hale as the representative of the latest 
views on the use and significance of the Latin moods, and main- 
tains that the Latin language is a duck-pond, not a river ; that 
the literary development postulated by Hale is impossible ; that 
Hale’s distinction between cum with the subjunctive and cum 
with the indicative is inadequate, and that the preliterary devel- 
opment sketched by the same Hale is improbable. This is a 
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formidable indictment, but Professor Hale is perfectly able to 
take care of himself and to answer volume with volume, and 
even if he prefers to keep silent, there are others who will 
consider themselves aggrieved, for in his closing words Dr. 
Dittmar tells us that he might have attacked anything, anybody 
else, any of the scientific grammars, any of the weightier mono- 
graphs, any of the more important commentaries ; but Hale is a 
shining mark, and relative and fam-sentences are exposed points 
in which the inadequacy of all pre-Dittmarian theories may be 
shown plainly and conclusively. 

But Dr. Dittmar is not satisfied with negative results, and 
after clearing the ground by the demolition of Hale and the 
rest of them, he proceeds to the constructive portion of his 
essay and expounds the true theory of the moods. The 
subjunctive, it seems, is ‘polemic/ the indicative ‘apodictic/ 
Certainly, nothing can be more simple, nothing more elastic. 
Only one is haunted by a certain family-likeness to our old 
friends ‘subjective* and * objective/ and to the recently deposed 
giants ‘relative* and ‘absolute.* In the eloquent opening of his 
chapter on the indicative, which has for its motto Juvenal’s Hoc 
volo t sic iubeo y Dr. Dittmar says: “Im Indikativ liegt etwas 
Souveranes, Apodiktisches, zugleich etwas Ruhiges, Friedliches, 
Behagliches, Schlichtes, Gleichgiltiges. Er ist der Ausfluss der 
aequa mens , des seelischen Friedens.” How fortunate it is for so 
many American scholars that we can read these words, which fall 
on the soul like a benediction, without translating them into our 
own idiom, for then, I am afraid, we should have to render 
‘Souveran/ of which Dr. Dittmar is inordinately fond, by ‘abso- 
lute/ and we should have Hoffmann back again, Chaos and Old 
Night. 



The Wasps is a good centre of Aristophanic work. Up to this 
time it has not been done to death by commentators, and the 
play itself raises some of the most interesting questions as to 
Aristophanic art. Nor does its vis comica lose by closer study. 
It gains rather by the calculation of its dynamics, by the resolu- 
tion of the mirthful explosion into foot-pounds of merriment. 
The larger aspects of antique literature are not obscured by too 
much analysis. In fact, the impression of the ‘altogether’ is 
made up of minute impressions that pass from conscious individ- 
uality into unconscious totality, and no element can be neglected 
if a just estimate of the whole is to be made, and the student of 
Aristophanes will welcome Mr. Starkie’s edition of the Wasps 
(Macmillan), in which he has tried to do justice to every side of 
Aristophanic study as well as to give a full commentary on the 
play itself ; and whatever mistakes and omissions he may have 
made in his endeavor to sift the Aristophanic literature of the 
last half century, it is no little comfort to have the results of so 
8 
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many articles, dissertations and programmes brought together in 
convenient compass. 

The introduction deals with the formal division of an Attic 
comedy, large use being made of Muff and Zielinski, and the 
importance of the ay uv being fully recognized. No mention is 
made of Professor Humphreys* elaborate articles on the dyfo 
(A. J. P. VIII 179 foil., IX 344 foil.) or of Professor Allinson*s 
arrangement of the parodos (A. J. P. I 402 foil.), though the 
editor has elsewhere cited the Journal freely. The chief metres 
are discussed after Rumpel and Bachmann, the MSS largely after 
Zacher. The lyric metres follow, in the main, the analyses of 
J. H. H. Schmidt. Vv. 274-83 he treats as ionics, a view for 
which much is to be said (A. J. P. I 458). The ‘ Aristophanic 
literature* to which the editor acknowledges his obligations is 
full, though not exhaustive, and will stir at once the envy and 
gratitude of those who are not so well equipped. The proof- 
reading is far from faultless. The editor is almost persuaded to 
be a Dorpfeldian, and yet adorns Dorpfeld’s name throughout 
with an otiose /. Kock*s Fragmenta is said to have 30 volumes, 
1 Ritschl* appears in one place as ‘Ritsch*,* ‘Petropoli* as ‘Petro- 
pfli.* Wilamowitz is H. and not U«, and similar irritating lapses 
are scattered through the volume. The critical notes contain 
useful observations and the commentary is a serviceable summary 
of modern Aristophanic research, for the annotations are not 
regulated by fashionable reserve and go beyond the needs of the 
passages commented upon — indeed, often contain in brief whole 
chapters of Greek grammar, lexicography and antiquities. Of 
course, the specialist will be tempted to take exception here and 
there, but detail criticism of such matters, as well as of the consti- 
tution of the text, cannot find place in so brief a notice as this. 
As a whole, the edition is a boon to the student of Aristophanes, 
not merely as a rbsumb of a vast amount of special work, but also 
as a sympathetic guide to the appreciation of a great genius, 
whom to know aright is to know the heart of Attic life and Attic 
speech. 



With the end of 1897 the Neue Jahrbucher fur classische 
Philologie (Teubner) closed an honorable and useful history of 
sixty-seven years and an imposing series of one hundred and 
fifty -six volumes. Originated by Jahn, inspired by Passow, and 
for the last thirty-five years ably conducted by that admirable 
scholar Alfred Fleckeisen, whose name the periodical bears 
in popular parlance, this rich repertory of knowledge and 
research has passed into a new form under new editors, and will 
be known henceforth as the Neue Jahrbucher fur das klassische 
Alter turn, Geschichte und fur Paedagogie, under the manage- 
ment of Johannes Ilberg and Richard Richter. The title 
of the new magazine is somewhat cumbrous, its appearance, 
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however, more attractive, at least more sumptuous, than that of 
its predecessor. May it have as long and as useful a life. The 
face of the veteran Fleckeisen, which adorns the last number 
of the old Neue Jahrbucher , is a study in expression which will 
long haunt those who, like Fleckeisen, have largely renounced 
production in order to tend the intellectual offspring of other 
scholars. 



In his Tubingen Antrittsrede ( Ueber den kuliurgeschichtlichen 
Zusammenhang u. die Bedeutung der griechischen Renaissance 
in der Romerzeit ), Professor Wilhelm Schmid does not fell 
into the common error of specialists and extol beyond measure 
the authors with whom he has spent so many years in preparing 
his Atticismus . It is true that the authors of the Greek Renas- 
cence, flimsy as many of them are, have a strong claim on our 
attention, if it were only for the occasional glimpses they give 
into the secrets of Attic speech ; but the main service these later 
sophists have rendered in the history of culture is the one that 
Schmid has emphasized. The cast-iron bridge of rhetoric 
spanned the chasm between Heathenism and Christianity, and it 
was fortunate, as Schmid says, for the Christian world that the 
church bears the stamp of Greek classicism, and not of Oriental 
mysticism, and this we owe to the Greek renascents and to their 
maintenance of the best standards — the three stars of Attic tragedy, 
not the tragic Pleiad of the Alexandrians, Herodotos and Thuky- 
dides, not Ephoros and Theopompos, the canon of the Attic 
orators and not the sounding brass of Hegesias. The tear we 
shed for the loss of Menander is dried by the smile of Aris- 
tophanes. 



Nearly all the more important papers mentioned in the Ver- 
handlungen der 44. Versammlung der deuiscken Philologen u. 
Schulmdnner zu Dresden i 1897 (Teubner), are to be printed or 
have been printed in extenso elsewhere, but to the busy student 
the summaries here given will be heartily welcome, for in our 
crowded day Hesiod’s Say irXcov faun* narr6s has more than its 
original significance. Especially worthy of note is Brugmann’s 
abstract of an article intended for the Indogermanische Forschun- 
gen in which that eminent scholar formulates the law for the 
dissimilation of e in Ionico- Attic, and takes occasion to make a 
neat thrust at those editors of Homer who go beyond Homer 
and reproduce the pre-Homeric forms of folk-poetry. 
he says, “is to be rejected as well as ’Arpcfti?* and Btioto and the 
like.” But surely one might resign Bitoio and yet have a word to 
say for ’ATpcftij*. Proper names cannot be held to strict law, and 
Pindar’s *A rp*tdas is metrically inevitable P. 11, 31, as is 'Arptfoaiai 
I. 8, 51, and Pindar’s use may possibly mean something for 
Homer. 
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I.— ERNST CURTIUS. 



Ernst Curtius died in Berlin, July u, 1896. His labors as a 
historian and archaeologist, his service to the world as the initiator 
of the excavations of Olympia, and the extraordinary charm of 
his personality invite and justify a detailed account of his varied 
and influential life. He was born in Liibeck, Sept. 2, 1814. His 
birth fell in the very centre of the humiliation of the Germans 
under the yoke of France. In one of his little poems he thus 
acknowledges the debt which he felt to parents and home : 



Das Beste ist gegeben 
Von unserm Erdenloos ; 

Die Weihe filr das Leben 
Ruht in der Heimath Schoos. 



What is best is given 
By our earthly lot ; 

The hallowing touch for life 
Lies in the heart of home. 



And he writes elsewhere as follows: “ A city like Liibeck must 
awaken a feeling for history. Under the potent impressions of its 
churches one becomes conscious of those impulses and forces 
which inspire the human spirit to the highest service. My father 
was always a true friend of ancient poetry, and, in his advanced 
old age, when past his eightieth year, read with me, then a 
Gottingen professor, at home on holidays, his favorite poet, 
Virgil. When I was a pupil in Quarta, in the Katharineum, the 
painted covers of the composition-books, which represented 
Marco Bozzaris and the Fire-ships of the Hydriotes, pictured to 
my fancy the regeneration of the Greek people, and I received a 
savage box on the ear, from our harsh Gymnasial-director, 
because I had arranged, in class-hours, a collection for the benefit 

of the Greeks!” 

0 
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Curtius’s father, Carl Georg Curtius, was syndic of Liibeck 
for fifty years. In his youth he studied law at Jena, where he 
had known Schiller. In early manhood he corresponded with 
the poet about the drama. With his duties as syndic, or legal 
counsellor of the city government, were connected much influence 
in town affairs and an active oversight of the schools. He was 
a man of unusual physical vigor, energetic and exact in the 
discharge of all public and private business, inclined, before 
advancing age had tempered his spirit, to severity and sternness. 
This sternness, however, was united with deep religious sensi- 
bility, and all his children inherited the religious convictions of 
their father. 

Ernst Curtius has drawn charming pictures of his early days 
in Liibeck, in his sketch of the poet, Emanuel Geibel, the friend 
of his youth. (Geibel's father was pastor of the great St. Mary’s 
Church, and the intimate friend of Curtius’s father.) We see a 
home where integrity, sobriety, industry, culture and piety were 
deeply rooted. From homes not wholly unlike this, it may be 
remarked, the scholars have come who have given Germany 
its intellectual eminence during the last hundred years. The 
resources of the home were scanty, judged by present standards, 
but an inherited culture was found there. This holds true of 
Niebuhr, the Humboldts, Otto Jahn, Mommsen, Trendelenburg, 
Helmholtz, and many others. 

There was nothing phenomenal about Curtius’s early develop- 
ment. In fact, through all the early years of his gymnasium 
course his rank in his classes was not high, and the “notes” of 
‘lack of industry in home work,’ ‘disinclination to commit to 
memory,* ‘ habit of relying too much on his native resources,’ and 
‘tendency to playfulness which sometimes verges on mischief* 
are interesting reading. It was only in the last year and a half, 
when Friedrich Jacob, one of the great German teachers, came 
to the directorship of the gymnasium, that his spirit fully awoke, 
and the somewhat fitful application of the playful boy gave place 
to that determined toil which the man prosecuted for sixty years. 

There are preserved in the archives of the Katharineum three 
essays of Curtius in Latin, Greek and German, which were part 
of an examination for a stipend, or scholarship, to be used at the 
University. The title of the German essay is : “ Why did art and 
science attain in Greece so fortunate a development?” Curtius 
received his certificate of “maturity” April i, 1833. The certi- 
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ficate declared that he had attained the highest rank. His acqui- 
sitions were designated, in general, as “very good”: in Hebrew, 
French and mathematics, as “good.” The next semester after 
he left the Gymnasium, Johannes Classen, one of the most 
eminent of German teachers, entered the Katharineum as instruc- 
tor, and to him and to Jacob, Ernst’s younger brother, George, 
owed a more sympathetic and more able Gymnasium training 
than Ernst had received. 

In the autumn of 1833 Curtius went to Bonn, taking with him 
a letter of introduction from Classen to Professor Brandis. He 
wavered at first between theology and philology, but soon chose 
philology, though he studied philosophy with Brandis, who 
admitted him into his intimate friendship. In classical study he 
was inspired by the brilliant Welcker. After a year and a half at 
Bonn he went to Gottingen, attracted by the rising fame of Karl 
Otfried Muller. These names alone are full of suggestion to 
those who know the intellectual impulses which they represent. 
Few pupils have been more fortunate in, or more influenced 
by, their teachers than Curtius. Rarely, too, have university 
teachers, so early and so uniformly, discerned in a student 
unusual promise. 

From Gottingen Curtius passed, after a year and a half, to 
Berlin, where he studied, especially, with Boeckh, then the great 
master of classical learning in Germany. Welcker, Muller and 
Boeckh were alike in regarding all classical antiquity as their 
field and refused to be excluded from any of its departments. 
They were able to lecture on grammar, epigraphy, numismatics, 
geography, history, government, mythology, metrics, art, archae- 
ology. The time of such scholars is now past. Curtius is the 
last, we are told by Hermann Grimm, of that older generation. 
And with the disappearance of such scholars the interest in 
classical studies has also diminished, so that university teachers 
who, ten years ago, had a hundred listeners have now less than a 
score, and this has happened in the very period when the classic 
lands, Greece, Italy, Asia Minor and the entire Orient have 
revealed to us their treasures, in a fullness of which the great 
masters, named above, never even dreamed. 

In 1836, as Curtius was approaching the close of his University 
studies in Berlin, there was brought to his student’s room a letter 
from Bonn. It was an invitation from Brandis to go with him to 
the newly established kingdom of Greece, where he had accepted 
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the position of privy-counsellor to the young King Otho, whose 
education he was to supplement by lectures and whom he was to 
advise in framing an educational system for Greece. Brandis 
wished a teacher for his own sons, and his thoughts turned to 
Curtius as the person of his choice. The offer was quickly 
accepted, arrangements for the departure were made as soon as 
possible, and on January i, 1837, a heavily-laden private family 
omnibus, carrying the entire party and all their effects, rolled out 
from Frankfurt and directed its course toward Greece, then 
wholly unknown and remote from all travelled routes. So large 
was the omnibus that it occasionally stuck fast in the gateways of 
the hotel courtyards. 

Picture the vividness of the impressions made upon the gifted, 
emotional student, by travelling at this period, when travel was 
most rare! Think of the inspiring companionship of Brandis! 
Recall the picturesqueness of costume and custom in the different 
states of Europe in those days ! Imagine the consideration with 
which the travellers were treated as soon as Brandish position 
was learned! Think of the passage of the Alps! Picture the 
reception at Munich, the home of Otho, King of Greece, 
who was of the Bavarian royal family. Those who have read 
Goethe's journal of his journey to Italy can partly reconstruct 
the scene. 

Nearly two months were occupied in reaching Ancona. Thence 
a sailing-vessel was taken to Patras. From Patras a gunboat 
carried the party to Corinth. Thence a caravan-train conveyed 
them to Athens, camels carrying the baggage, while the travellers 
rode on horseback. They arrived at Athens, near the end of 
March, 1837, in a pouring rain. 

The best intellectual life of Athens had its centre in the home 
of Brandis, where, on one evening each week, there was a reunion 
for reading in common and for social intercourse. Curtius devoted 
himself with special zeal to the study of Strabo and Pausanias. 
He also attended lectures in the newly-founded University of 
Athens, and he embraced every opportunity to make himself 
familiar with the topography of the country. His summers were 
largely passed in the cool, elevated village of Cephissia or at 
Piraeus. He undertook many tours, in company with Brandis. 
During this first year he had the good fortune to be the com- 
panion of the great geographer, Carl Ritter, in an extended tour 
in the Peloponnesus, and learned, as he says, from him how to 
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travel, and exercised himself, after Ritter’s example, “in inter- 
preting the significance of the configuration of the earth’s 
surface.” 

An important event in Curtius’s second year at Athens was the 
arrival of the poet Geibel, who came to take a similar place in 
the family of the Russian embassador to that which Curtius held 
in the Brandis house. The relation between the two young men, 
which had already been close in the Gymnasium at Liibeck, 
became still more intimate, and, when their duties with their 
pupils were ended, they spent the afternoons in excursions, and 
the evenings, which they made true ‘ Attic nights,’ in study and 
social intercourse. Out of this study in common grew their first 
publication, ‘Classic Studies,* which originated as follows : 

Brandis had undertaken to give a course of lectures on Greek 
literature to the young Queen of Greece, Amalia. He called on 
the two young friends to prepare for her use metrical translations 
of selected passages from the tragic and lyric poets. Curtius 
writes as follows : 

“What we had begun, as gymnasiasts, in our walks on the 
walls of Liibeck, we now renewed, sometimes on the quiet banks 
of the Ilissus, where Socrates sought solitude, sometimes in the 
olive grove or on the slopes of Colonus. We studied the 
language of the poets, striving to catch its inmost meaning, and 
to find for it the exact German expression. In the evening we 
wrote down the lines which we had composed, and found in 
loving poetical imitation a task of inexhaustible charm.” 

It has been pointed out as an interesting fact that the first 
published productions of the eminent historians, Von Treitschke, 
Mommsen and Curtius, were in verse. Curtius exercised his 
poetical gift with great ease and delight. His poems have never 
been carefully collected, though their number is considerable. 
During the French-German war he wrote some stirring songs 
which attracted much notice. 

After three years spent in Greece, Brandis and his family 
returned, but Curtius felt that he had not gathered all the fruits 
of his sojourn, and decided to remain a year longer with his 
friend Geibel. The two friends kept bachelor’s hall during this 
year, in a newly-built house of a Bavarian quartermaster named 
Rupp. This house they christened ‘ Ruppsburg,’ and the upper 
floor, reached by an external staircase, was theirs exclusively. 
These rooms became the gathering-place of a circle of friends, 
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comprising painters, architects, students. Here is Curtius’s own 
description: “In the morning each devoted himself to his own 
studies. In the midday hours we gave lessons: Geibel in the 
palace of Katakazi, the Russian envoy; I in the house of a 
friendly English clergyman whose daughters were learning 
ancient Greek.” 

Toward evening, dinner gathered them about their frugal 
board. Haussmann, nephew of Brandis, Kretzschmer, a painter, 
and Hochstetter, an architect, were daily guests. After dinner 
other friends came, each of whom contributed his experiences ; a 
male quartet was formed, of which Curtius was one; a literary 
circle was organized, of which Geibel was secretary and custo- 
dian ; poems, novels, dramatic scenes were read and discussed ; 
the artists displayed their sketches; abundant and delightful 
recreation regularly followed serious work. In fact this inter- 
change of labor and recreation was something which Curtius 
constantly insisted on, and which he enforced both in theory and 
practice. 

But now occurs another event, of prime importance for Curtius’s 
life. Karl Otfried Muller, the most brilliant classical scholar in 
Germany, Curtius’s teacher in Gottingen, arrived in Greece, with 
the intention of making a protracted stay, after several months 
spent in Italy. Muller was then in his forty-third year. Curtius 
was twenty-six years old. He writes as follows in a letter to his 
parents, dated April 15, 1840: 

“Though I wrote you a fortnight since, and have now my 
hands full of work, I must yet inform you, at once, of what so 
much stirs me and what appears to me a new epoch in my life. 
Muller arrived a week ago. Last Monday morning I saw from 
my seat at my writing-table three men coming to Ruppsburg. 
Rupp showed them the way, and, in a few moments, Muller 
entered our dwelling, perfectly well, fresh, charming, and, as of 
old, electrifying every one by look and word. 

For the first day I was really abashed ; when I saw how he 
comprehended things, with what fullness of intelligence and 
knowledge he understood how to bring the smallest thing into 
its place, I felt utterly annihilated; but his gentle friendliness 
soon placed me in quite different relations to him : I finish my 
hours of study, in the very early morning, and then spend the 
whole day with him, on the Acropolis or in the museums. 

We put together the fragments of inscriptions and puzzle them 
out, in company. Daily we discuss the old buildings, the sculp- 
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ture, the vestiges of color, the topographical points, and only 
think what I must be learning from it all, especially as Muller is 
always communicative, entering into every difficulty. 

Our meals are splendid : real Attic symposia. Professor Gott- 
ling, a jolly Thiiringer, from Jena is with us. Muller can then be 
so unrestrained and jolly. O, how different the professors are, in 
the lecture-room and on the journey! 

Miiller cannot express often enough how far his expectations 
of Athens are surpassed by the reality, and how happy and at 
home he feels here, and everybody admits that all Italy and 
Sicily could not be compared with Athens. Scholl and Emanuel 
(Geibel) have gone to Cephissia. The little Gottingen painter 
Kretzschmer sits in our balcony to paint the Acropolis, for Muller 
thinks the view especially fine from this point. Night before last 
we got our quartet together; then I induced my friends to go, in 
the lovely moonlight, under Muller’s window, and we sang, in his 
honor, as a serenade, Integer Vitae, which sounded grandly 
through the silent Athena street. Yes, dear parents, I am happy, 
very happy ; Heaven has kind thoughts for me. I do not know 
how I have deserved it — God grant that I may not show myself 
unthankful and unworthy.” 

There is not space here to relate at length the sad story of 
Muller’s imprudent exposure to the sun, in copying inscriptions 
at Delphi ; of his prostration by fever ; of how his devoted pupil 
brought him, still alive, back to Athens; tended him till he died, 
and then cared for his burial on the hill Colonos. Who can tell 
what grief must have entered Curtius’s heart as he lived through 
these experiences ? But this was the resolve which awoke within 
him : “ As I followed his bier to the grave, I vowed that, according 
to my powers, I would replace what the study of antiquity had 
so early lost in him.” 

In December, 1840, Curtius left Greece and proceeded to 
Rome, where he spent the winter, becoming acquainted with 
Abeken, then Director of the German Institute of Classical 
Studies. He reached Liibeck the following summer. What a 
return it must have been for parents and for the town ! “ Ernst 
Curtius, son of the syndic, student and poet, who with Geibel 
has published * Classic Studies,’ who has been four years at 
Athens, has come home ! ” 

Curtius describes how he and his brother George labored at 
Berlin, in the fail of 1841, over their doctor dissertations, each at 
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his own table in adjoining rooms. The subject of Ernst’s disser- 
tation was De portubus Athenarum and the degree was taken in 
Halle, in December, 1841, when he was twenty-seven years old. 

In 1842 Curtius began his career as a teacher in the Joachims- 
thal Gymnasium, conspicuous among the Berlin Gymnasiums for 
the able men who had taught there. In the following year he 
sought and obtained the appointment of Privat-docent in the 
University of Berlin. And now occurs an event of great import- 
ance in its bearing upon his future life. For a number of years 
there had been given in the hall of the Academy of Music, each 
winter, a series of popular lectures on subjects connected with 
Art, Science, History, or Literature. These lectures may be 
considered the forerunner of the many steps which have since 
been taken at Berlin in the interest of the higher education of 
women. 

The wife of Prince William of Prussia, the Princess Augusta 
of Weimar, regularly attended these lectures, regarding them as 
a means of qualifying her better to guide her son, the Prince 
Frederick William, the heir to the Prussian throne. Curtius, the 
young teacher at Joachimsthal Gymnasium, had been invited to 
occupy one of the evenings, and he chose for his subject the 
“Acropolis of Athens.” The date was Feb. 10, 1844. 

The interest in Greece, Curtius’s exceptional experiences at 
Athens, the novelty of the subject had gathered an audience 
which completely filled the hall. Humboldt, Ritter, Boeckh 
were all present. No other man living knew more intimately the 
spot than the young scholar of thirty years, and he knew how to 
invest the subject with a peculiar charm. 

First came the clear portraiture of the locality, then followed a 
rapid, graphic sketch of the successive fortunes of the Acropolis, 
under Greek, Roman, Frankish, Venetian and Turkish rule. His 
descriptions of the temples and sculptures which adorned the 
Acropolis, of the festivals and processions which centered there, 
the rhythmic beauty of his language, his grace of person, his 
charm of delivery, combined to make a mighty impression upon 
the audience. And it was only an incident in the universal 
impression when the Princess Augusta, the mother of the heir of 
the Prussian throne, turned to Humboldt and said, “That is the 
man whom I would secure as educator of my son.” 

It was soon arranged that, on the thirteenth birthday of Prince 
Frederick William, the general charge of the Prince’s literary 
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and historical training should be entrusted to Ernst Curtius. 
This duty occupied him during a period of six years. He 
describes, in his discourse before the Berlin University commem- 
orative of the Emperor Frederick, many incidents of this rela- 
tionship. He was able to imbue his pupil with a deep and intel- 
ligent love for art and literature, he helped him in acquiring that 
gift of graceful and ready speech for which he was distinguished, 
he drew him into profound sympathy with those ideal aims which 
actuated Curtius himself The six years of the relation of teacher 
and pupil fell between 1844-50. 

Curtius, who was invested, at the time when he assumed this 
duty, with the title of Professor Extraordinary in the University 
of Berlin, lived for four years, during the winter, in a modest 
suite of rooms, in the Bendler Strasse, behind the royal palace ; 
in summer, in the pleasant chateau of Babelsberg, in Potsdam. 
The Princess Augusta was regularly present at lessons, both in 
winter and summer, and the teachers of her son became her 
friends. Provision was made for companionship and social 
diversion for the Prince. Beside the young nobleman who 
shared his lessons, other boys were invited to familiar intercourse 
with him. In the evenings the Princess occasionally invited to 
tea the leaders of thought in the University and in Berlin. It 
was natural that a Weimar princess who remembered Goethe 
should love the drama. The Court Theatre was frequently 
visited, where the Prince saw the German classic plays repre- 
sented, with the nicest regard to propriety of costume, by the 
ablest actors in Germany. There grew up in the Prince a strong 
love for dramatic representations, and on occasions he took an 
actor’s part GeibePs drama, Master Andrea, was composed, at 
Curtius’s suggestion, expressly for the Prince, and was brought 
out for the first time in the palace gymnasium, transformed for 
the time being into a theatre. In the summer, life in the open 
air was fully enjoyed, and the daily morning plunge and swim, 
the horseback ride, the long walks in the beautiful parks which 
line the banks of the Havel, were shared by Curtius and his 
pupil. With such opportunities of free intercourse, Curtius must 
often have rehearsed his unique experiences in Greece, and his 
knowledge of men and places, as well as of books, must have 
appealed to the enthusiastic pupil. 

In 1848 came the revolutionary outbreak at Berlin, during 
which Prince William, later, as German Emperor, the best- 
beloved ruler in Europe, suffered under such a storm of unpopu- 
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larity that it was necessary for him to go into voluntary exile in 
England. The uncertainties of power were deeply impressed 
upon the Princess Augusta and her son Frederick William, and 
a whole winter was spent in the closest retirement, in a small 
private household in Potsdam in company with Curtius, the 
trusted family friend. 

These experiences and many others gave Curtius a place in the 
regard of the Hohenzollern family which has rarely been held in 
a royal court by one who was, before all things, a scholar. There 
grew up between him and all the members of what was later to be 
the imperial household a mutual regard which assured a sympa- 
thetic hearing and full consideration for whatever he might propose. 

The last act which Curtius performed for his pupil was to 
accompany him to Bonn, the University of the Rhine. No heir 
to the Prussian throne had ever before attended a German uni- 
versity, and it was Curtius’s duty to introduce Frederick William 
to the leaders of the University, to guide him in the choice of his 
lectures, and to initiate him into the rich life of that community, 
where his own intellectual nature had first been quickened. The 
Prince’s natural temperament, and six years of companionship 
with Curtius, made it natural and easy for him to mingle with his 
fellow-students on the free level of university life. And Frederick 
William’s bearing as a student at Bonn did much to develop that 
love for him which became later almost a national passion. 

Many a young man admitted to so unusual a position in the 
regard of the royal family, and regarded with such favor at 
court, might have lost something of his simplicity of character, 
or have suffered in his habits as a student. It was not so with 
Curtius. In the year following the close of his special relations 
with the Prince appeared his work on the Peloponnesus, in two 
volumes: the first, dedicated to his father, Carl Georg Curtius, 
syndic of the free city of Liibeck, on the fiftieth anniversary of 
his entrance into public service ; the second, to his never-to-be- 
forgotten friend, Brandis, in recollection of journeys in common 
in Greece. Michaelis, Professor of Archaeology in Strassburg, 
calls the Peloponnesus Curtius’s master-work, and quotes from 
Herder the following: “In some respects the first work of a man 
is always his best work. He may later gain in ripeness, in 
strength, in learning, and in knowledge; but he gives us the 
morning-glow and a fragrant, youthful bloom in his first work.” 
Curtius entertained the thought of following the Peloponnesus by 
a second work on Northern Greece, but other multiplying duties 
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claimed his interest more strongly, and Bursian performed this 
task. Read the Peloponnesus, if you would get a vivid, accurate 
picture of Southern Greece. 

My space will not allow me to follow Curtius's life step by step, 
and to show how each year witnessed the accomplishment of 
some fresh scholarly work. The years immediately following 
the publication of the Peloponnesus were devoted, in large part, 
to the driest labor of his life, as editor of the Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Graecarum. In 1853 he was elected member of the 
Berlin Academy. In 1854 he married. A house which Ernst 
and George Curtius much frequented at Berlin was that of the 
publisher William Besser, a man of pronounced literary tastes. 
Besser’s wife was born a Reichhelm, and three younger sisters 
made the house an attractive place to many of the most prom- 
ising young scholars of the University. Besser died prematurely, 
and his wife became the wife of Curtius. About the same time 
George Curtius married the second sister. Frau Curtius did not 
long survive the birth of her son Friedrich, named after the 
Crown Prince, who stood as his godfather, and after her death 
Curtius married, as his second wife, the youngest Reichhelm 
sister, who survives him. 

Curtius was invited, in 1855, to write, for the Weidmann 
publishing house, a popular history of Greece. Such a task 
appealed strongly to him, for, in his own words, “It is the noblest 
work of classical research to preserve the immortal part of that 
which has been thought and wrought in antiquity and to make it 
fruitful for the present time.” It was in this year that Curtius, in 
company with Hermann Sauppe, was called to Gottingen. Here 
he labored for twelve and a half years. This was his most influ- 
ential period as a teacher. One of his pupils, Professor Heinrich 
Gelzer, of Jena, thus describes the manner and the results of his 
teaching in his early prime : 

“ The moment stands distinct in my memory when I first sat, 
at Gottingen, at his feet. He made an ineffaceable impression 
upon me. The thickly crowded lecture-room was waiting in 
eager expectation the coming of the beloved teacher. Suddenly 
the door was opened; with great quickness and with light step 
he reached his chair. A solemn pause followed, and he began, 
in the noblest language, his course on the history and the anti- 
quities of Athens. It was as if a prophet had appeared among 
us, who bore us aloft into a higher, ideal world. My friend and I 
stood alike under the spell of this extraordinary personality.” 
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Such was the man who, by a wonderful course of events, had 
come to fill the chair of Otfried Muller, at just about the age of 
Muller when he died. He had, indeed, been enabled to fulfill 
the vow which he made fifteen years before, at his teacher's 
grave, that he would, as far as his powers went, make good the 
loss which classical studies had sustained in Muller's death. 
During the quiet years at Gottingen the composition of the 
history went steadily forward. The first volume appeared in 
1857, with dedication to the Crown Prince Frederick William. 
The fifth, and last, volume appeared in 1867. It remains, in its 
sixth German edition, the most popular history of Greece for the 
class for which it was written — the intelligent, educated public. 
It is the history of Greece which every earnest Gymnasiast who 
feels a true interest in classical studies reads, as a matter of 
course, and it is a book which one would not hesitate to recom- 
mend to a young student who wishes to know who the Greeks 
were and what was their life. 

Curtius had an unequalled preparation for writing this history, 
in his intimate acquaintance with Greece, his knowledge of 
inscriptions, his familiarity with Greek literature, and in his gift 
of graceful style. 

Interesting glimpses of Curtius's home life at Gottingen have 
been granted me. Here his children, Frederick and Dora, passed 
through their happy childhood. Here the daughter used to play 
in her father's study while he was writing the history, and those 
were delightful evenings for mother and children when the father, 
his day's task done, came out of the study and told them the 
story of the Iliad and the Odyssey. 

Here in Gottingen began that open-hearted hospitality which 
was continued at Berlin, and which ended only with Curtius's life. 
His house was a veritable home to his students, and many an 
eminent professor in the universities of Germany and of other 
countries looks back to the evenings in the Curtius house at 
Gottingen as the place where he tasted, perhaps, the most 
delightful social enjoyment of his life. 

Curtius’s last great change of residence was made in 1868, 
when he was called to Berlin. He was made Professor of 
Archaeology. He took the place of Gerhard as Director of the 
Antiquarium, that department of the Berlin Museum which 
contains, not casts or reproductions, but genuine objects of 
antiquity, such as coins, small bronzes or terra-cottas, painted 
vases, marble statues. Soon after the close of the war with 
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France the Crown Prince was made Protector of the Museums 
ot Berlin, and it was natural that, as a pupil of Curtius, he should 
magnify his office. He desired to do, for the popularization of 
the study of art in Germany, a similar work to that which his 
father-in-law, Albert, the Prince Consort, had done in England, 
through the collections and schools at South Kensington. It 
would carry us too much into detail to describe how a thorough 
reorganization of the museums of Berlin was effected between 
1868 and 1895, and how greatly the value and usefulness of the 
immense collections were increased. This was in no small 
measure due to the royal interest which Curtius was able to 
inspire and direct, and to his success in drawing many able 
young men, as Assistants, into special researches and into the 
preparation of the various handbooks and catalogues. 

Curtius not only held the chair of archaeology, but also, like 
Boeckh before him, that of eloquence. In this capacity it was his 
duty to deliver before the University the yearly oration on the 
birthday, first of the Prussian King, and after 1871 of the German 
Emperor. These addresses have been collected in three volumes : 
the first two entitled ‘Alterthum und Gegenwart*; the last, 
* Unter drei Kaisem.* 

These discourses are all marked, in greater or less degree, by 
the characteristics which have been commented upon in the 
address on the Acropolis (1844). They are always short; their 
theme is usually drawn from classical antiquity ; they are written 
in an elevated, half-poetic style ; they always breathe a hopeful, 
inspiring tone. They are a rich series of pictures of contem- 
porary history and deserve to be translated, at least in part, into 
English. 

Before closing, an account should be given of Curtius’s relation 
to the excavations of Olympia. These excavations owed their 
impulse to one of his occasional addresses. In 1852 he delivered, 
again in the Academy of Music at Berlin, his epochal address on 
Olympia. He began with a sketch of gymnastic training among 
the Greeks, and, with the aid of Pausanias and his own personal 
familiarity with the spot, he drew a vivid picture of the lovely 
site of the Olympic games. The temples, the theatres, the 
treasure-houses, the inscriptions and all the animated life of the 
great festival rose before the audience. He closed with these 
words: “What lies there, hidden in dark depths, is the life of 
our life . Though other divine messengers have gone forth into 
the world and proclaimed a higher power than the truce of 
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Olympia, yet Olympia remains for us holy ground, and we 
should carry the sweep of enthusiasm, the self-sacrifice of patri- 
otism, the spell of art, and the strength of a joy that outlasts all 
the toils of life, into our world, which has been lighted by a purer 
light r 

The results of the address were like those of eight years before. 
Admiration and enthusiasm were universal. King Frederick 
William the Fourth declared himself ready to take his place at 
the door of the hall, with a plate, to beg for contributions for 
Olympia, and the Crown Prince promised his best efforts to carry 
out the excavations which Curtius urged. But the attempt to 
raise funds proved unsuccessful. Prussia was too poor, and the 
outbreak of the Crimean War, soon following, seemed to post- 
pone indefinitely this great undertaking. Yet the result of the 
postponement was only that the task might be taken up again, 
shortly after the close of the Franco-Prussian War, and carried 
to a magnificent completion, as the first great disinterested work 
of peace of the German Empire. 

To this great work Ernst Curtius gave the effective impulse : 
he was authorized to sign the treaty between Greece and 
Germany under which it was carried out ; he directed the general 
plan, had decisive voice in selecting those who carried it out, 
superintended the publication of the great results, and, shortly 
after his eightieth year, received the most signal mark of the love 
and gratitude of students of antiquity of all nations in the splendid 
festival, in his honor, at Olympia. On this hallowed spot, April 
19, 1895, a noble bust of Curtius, the gift of some two hundred of 
the pupils and admirers, was set up in the museum where the 
vast results of the excavations are kept. The French, English, 
American and German schools of classical study at Athens were 
represented by their directors. The addresses which were made 
were worthy of the occasion and full of such unstinted recognition 
as is rarely rendered to man from his fellow-men. A striking 
feature of the celebration was the gathering of the Greek people, 
who came by thousands from the neighboring towns, so that 
there had been no such gathering on the spot since the Olympic 
games ceased to be celebrated, at the end of the fourth century 
after Christ. And to this great scholar, by a united act of 
scholars of the civilized world, this unique mark of honor has 
been accorded, that his bust should be placed in Olympia and 
should remain, for all coming time, among the statues of Olympian 
victors. 
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It seems appropriate to attempt, at this point, some description 
of Curtius’s personal appearance. He was small of stature, of 
well-knit and well-proportioned frame, which he had trained by 
early exercise to great physical endurance. He required but 
little food or sleep, and valued the pleasures of the table chiefly 
because of the social intercourse which they promote. In his 
various trips in the Orient he exposed himself, with little thought 
and with no ill results, to fatigue which others could not bear. 
He had labored, unhurt, by Muller’s side when the latter was 
prostrated with fatal sickness, under the blazing sun at Delphi, 
and H. Gelzer tells the following story of his exploit on the 
Lydian plain, on his visit to Sardis in 1872, in his fifty-eighth 
year. The soldiers of the Turkish escort were displaying to the 
German scholars whom they were escorting their skill at trick- 
riding. Suddenly Curtius let the reins fall on the neck of his 
strange horse, extended his arms forward over the horse’s head, 
and charged, at a dead run, across the plain, fairly outdoing the 
Turks on their own field. 

To speak of Curtius’s features more in detail, his head was 
large and gave the impression of a larger man. The forehead, 
nose, mouth were nobly formed, and the abundant wavy hair 
added to his beauty. His eyes were large and prominent. His 
step w*as elastic, and he fairly flew through Berlin streets. He 
held his head high, with eyes slightly raised, and was habitually 
so occupied with his own thoughts that he was not apt to 
recognize his friends on the street. 

He was at once social and solitary, for, though he took great 
delight in seeing his friends gathered at the tea-parties in his 
house, especially his young friends, he would not make conver- 
sation where his interest did not carry him. Hence his wife 
found occasion to exercise her skill in placing him, in social 
gatherings, at a little table with some congenial spirit. He had 
no love for long, stiff supper-tables, which he likened to the 
tables of railroad eating-rooms. He has sometimes been seen 
sitting in the centre of a group of admiring pupils, who were 
satisfied to gaze upon his beautiful, benignant face until he gave 
utterance to some characteristic sentiment, so expressed that his 
hearers could not easily forget it. His speech was monologue 
rather than conversation, and he spoke in a musical, somewhat 
plaintive tone. 

Wherein lay the wonderful charm of the man? All who came 
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near him felt this charm, and numberless tributes, since his death, 
have borne witness to it. 

The answer to the question is neither easy nor simple. This 
charm was due, in part, to his personal beauty. The perfect form 
and face seemed a fit home for a noble mind and heart. Then, 
there were those treasures of learning which a long life of unin- 
terrupted labor had accumulated. Next, there was that creative 
talent which enabled him to put the stamp of originality upon 
whatever he spoke or wrote. Furthermore, there was the artistic 
power, which made all his creations beautiful. He could not 
speak or write ungracefully. This creative faculty made it diffi- 
cult for him to keep distinct the constructive operation of his 
mind and the process of weighing facts and evidence. His views 
and representations were apt to bear in a high degree the impress 
of his own individuality. Another consequence of this poetic 
temperament was that it was almost impossible for him to change 
an opinion when once formed. He did not possess, in eminent 
degree, the judicial temper. He loved the truth with an impas- 
sioned love, but the truth as he saw it must be beautiful, or it 
could not be truth to him. 

A characteristic trait was his love of communicating knowledge. 
His delight in communicating was little less intense than in 
creating. He rejected, as selfish and disappointing, the pursuit 
of knowledge without reference to imparting the same to others. 
So his Greek history was delivered, in successive lectures, to 
Gottingen students as fast as it took shape under his hands. 

The unswerving devotion with which Curtius gave himself to 
the study of Greek antiquity is noteworthy. His own view of 
the importance of this study was exalted. In studying the 
language, the history, and the art of the Greeks, he felt that he 
was studying the highest manifestations of the human mind and 
soul, and that the ground on which he daily trod was holy ground. 

The two best rooms of his spacious and cheerful Berlin house 
were devoted to his study. The arrangement of this study was 
attractive and delightful. The chief furniture consisted of the 
books. Here Curtius perhaps best loved to be. His day was 
divided between his study, the University lecture-room, and the 
Antiquarium at the Museum. On days when he had no duties 
outside of the house he would often spend, without apparent 
fatigue, almost the solid day in close work in the study. 

Most characteristic was the place which he made in his life for 
Christian faith. He never laid aside the faith of his boyhood. 
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This faith he held in the most liberal spirit, but regarded the idea 
as false that Christianity was needed only by people of a certain 
lower level of intelligence. He did not hesitate to avow, on the 
most public occasions, his conviction of the necessity of Christian 
faith to quicken patriotism and to keep alive scientific inves- 
tigation. 

The question of the relation of a man’s opportunities to his 
achievements naturally arises in the case of Curtius. Rarely has 
a man been more favored in home, parents, native city, teachers, 
friends. Rarely have such exceptional opportunities of travel 
and study been enjoyed. Rarely have there come to a scholar 
tasks so conspicuous and recognized as of such commanding 
importance. But the man was greater than his opportunities, 
extraordinary as these were, and his use of them gave them 
their significance. The impression made by the epochal Berlin 
addresses was due to the personality of their author. Berlin 
audiences are not easily carried away by enthusiasm for an ideal. 
And the friendship of the house of Hohenzollern in three gener- 
ations for Curtius, which led to the excavations at Olympia, was 
no fortunate accident, but a gradual growth, and was, perhaps, 
the most remarkable tribute to the charm of his character. 

In closing one cannot but emphasize Curtius’s resolute, self- 
denying industry, prosecuted unremittingly through more than 
sixty manhood-years; his absolute freedom from vanity and 
envy, faults to which scholars have often shown themselves 
prone ; his deep sense of responsibility, which made every new 
distinction a new spur to yet higher performance and kept him, 
like Milton, ever mindful of his “just account.” 

The following unpublished poem is characteristic of the man. 
The coincidence of sentiment with a stanza from Tennyson’s 
* Crossing the Bar ’ is remarkable : 



“ Es sei uns so von Gott beschieden 
Dass, ist das Tagewerk gethan, 
Auch unser Leben, ganz in Frieden 
Ausstr6men kann zum Ocean.” 



May God so order our lives 
That, when our day’s work is done. 
Our life in perfect peace 
May flow out into the ocean ! 



44 But such a tide as, moving, seems asleep, 

Too full for sound and foam ; 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep, 

Turns again home.” 

Robert P. Keep. 



10 
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II.— PARALLEL FEATURES IN THE TWO SANSKRIT 

EPICS. 



The most striking parallels in the Hindu epics are found in the 
phraseology of peaceful scenes, though identical phrases of battle 
are more frequent. Between these two classes stand a few collo- 
quialisms and short descriptive phrases which are almost or quite 
the same in both epics. Thus, in Mahabharata xv. 23. 8 we read 

paiuiurena 9 tapatrena dhriyamanena murdhani , 
a phrase repeated in v. 178. 77. In Ramayana iv. 38. 31, 
pdn$arend ' tapaireiyi dhriyamanena mUrdhani 

shows only a slight variation in B., and this vanishes in C., the 
Bombay text. 1 In like manner the verse Mbh. vi. 97. 33, 

kanc anoint $in as tatra vetrajharjharapdrtayah , 
is almost identical with R. vi. 99. 23 : 

kancuko$ni$inas tatra vetrajharjharapdnayah ; 

and the following words, protsahayantdh fanakdih in Mbh., 
utsdrayantah s a has a in R., look like a conscious variation in the 
second hemistich. As an example of the colloquial pdda may be 
taken no * tkanihark kartum arhasi t a phrase found both in Mbh. 
iii. 216. 10; xii. 170. 11, etc., and in R. v. 36. 76. Here, too, 
belong the cases of colloquial didacticism which abound in both 
epics. A long proverb, for instance, is given from the Ramayana 
in the Petersburg Lexicon under the word krtaghna, but the 
Mahabharata, though it is not credited with the word, has at xii. 
172. 25-26 both the same word and the same proverb : 

brahmaghne ca surdpe ca caure bhagnavrate tathd 
ni^krtir vihitd rdjan krtaghne nd 'sti ni^krtih 
mitradrohl krtaghnag ca nr fans a f ca naradkamah 
kravyaddih krmibhif cat ’va na bhujyante hi tadrfah 

This quotation is introduced with the words kravyddd api rdjendra 

1 My references are to B., the Gorresio text, unless otherwise indicated. 
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krtaghnarh no 9 pabhunjate . In the Ramayana one verse of the 
two is cited as a brakmana gUdh ( lokah in iv. 34. 17, while the 
introductory verse of the Mahabharata is found in another form 
in another section, iv. 30. 13 : tan mrtdn api kravyddah krtaghndn 
no pabhunjate. As the abstract of this word is cited only from 
later literature, I may add that krtagknatd is also found in the 
Mahabharata, xii. 133. 16. 

That a careful consideration of such parallels in the two epics 
will add very much to our knowledge of their mutual relations is 
perhaps too much to expect, but that something may be gained 
by studying epic phraseology as a whole is a fact easily illustrated. 
Professor Jacobi says in his Rdmayania , p. 97: “Dem Dichter 
des Ramayana, oder denjenigen, bei denen die Rama-sage sich 
bildete, scheint sie [die Seeschifffahrt] entweder ganzlich unbe- 
kannt oder doch etwas so wenig bekanntes gewesen zu sein, dass 
nicht einmal der Gedanke auftauchte, den Rama nach Lanka mit 
Schiffen iibersetzen zu lassen.” To this surprising statement is 
added a note which, while it admits that the Ramayana often 
speaks of ships, yet maintains that we must generally understand 
river-shipping to have been intended; while the last clause of 
this note reasserts by implication the position maintained in the 
text: “Vielleicht bestand schon Flussschifffahrt ; aber von ihr 
zur Seeschifffahrt ist noch ein grosser Schritt.” Since shipwreck 
is alluded to as early as the Vedic period, 1 this last admission is 
not a very generous one, but there seems to me to be error in the 
whole argument. The vyatkitd send mU^hcevate 9 va ndur jale of 
C. 5a 1 implies the same ocean as is expressed in B. vi. 25. 1, send 
bhinnd ndur iva sdgare ; while there is no varied reading to take 
refuge in for the ocean-faring ship of v. 28. 8 : 

mahdrnave ndur iva vatamn^hd ; 
and C. v. 25. 14 = B. 26. 12 : 

samudramadhye nauh purnd td^ita mdrutdir yatha } 

for here in C. the change is only vdytwegdir iva 9 kata, . In all 
these passages the same image is before the poet of the Rama- 
yana as before the Mahabharatakrt when he speaks of the ndur 
bhinnd (or bhagnd) agadhe of merchants, in ix. 3. 5. The reason 
why Valmiki employs the device of a bridge is that the legend 
existed before the poet and the rocks were there to prove (as 

1 AV. v. 19. 8 : ndvam bhinnam ivo * dakam . . 
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they prove to the natives to-day) the correctness of the tradition. 
No wise poet ignores such tradition, and that Valmlki utilizes it 
while he alludes to ships wrecked 14 in mid-ocean ” shows, as I 
think, that he was acquainted not only with ‘Seeschifffahrt,’ but 
also with local tradition. 

Formulae sometimes pass from scenes of peace to those of war, 
proving that they were fixed as formulae rather than as adjuncts 
of any particular action. Thus, in Mbh. vi. 59. 66 there is battle- 
action and men see the great warrior plunging between two 
armies ‘‘emitting showers of darts without stopping,” and prata~ 
pantam ivd 'dityam (ib. vi. 106. 80: ivd \ diiyarh praiapan/ath 
svatejasd ). But in R. ii. 117. 16, there is a scene of peace : “May 
the guilds, great king, and all the chief men (of the city) see thee 
standing in thy kingdom pratapantam ivd * dityam .” 1 

It is sometimes a matter of indifference which end of a phrase 
comes first. The Mbh. form garavar^dni srjantam , given in the 
last note, appears in R. vi. 18. 36, for instance, as srjantaih gara- 
var^dni (not in C.). But usually the same order obtains. Thus 
in Mbh. vi. 47. 20 and 67 and R. vi. 32. 28, vavar^a garavar^dnu 

The phraseology of battle is practically the same in both epics, 
and it is quite surprising that special critics of the epics have not 
emphasized this fact, as it is a matter of some moment.* I have 
here collected a few examples to illustrate this point, chiefly from 
the sixth book of each epic. Every reader of the epics must 
have noticed how the same phrase repeats itself not only in one 
epic, but in both. Sometimes these are almost identical, as in 
vlro ranavigaradah of Mbh. vi. 57. 16, compared with rane 
ranavigaradah of R. vi. 60. 4 ; or karma kurvdnarh dufkaram of 
Mbh. vi. 105. 6, compared with krtaih karma sudn^karam of R. 
vi. 46. 43; rar^e karma sudu$karam and krtva k . s., ib. 55. 36 
and 65. But though there is not (as in C.) absolute identity, the 
virtual oneness of 

pnr%dyatavisr$tena garerid ’ naiaparvand , Mbh. vi. 95. 72, 
and karqdyatavisrtfena gar end 'nataparvand y R. B. vi. 51. 75, 

can scarcely be doubted, and the question arises whether one is 

1 The phrase in the Mbh. version, $aravanam srjantam anifaih yudhi, is also 
common. Compare the whole repeated hemistich in Mbh. vi. 106. 53. The 
word anifa is ascribed in the Lexicon only to R. and later literature. 

* Professor Jacobi, loc. cit., p. 77, note, cites two “ stehende Ausdrllcke,” but 
does not discuss the matter. 
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taken from the other, or whether each belongs to a common 
stock of older epic phraseology. Though the shorter parallels 
are not so striking, they must nevertheless be taken into account, 
and to my thinking they must be explained like the longer ; but 
for the present I will waive all discussion of this question. 

Of these shorter resemblances there are not a few, and they are 
strewn over the whole epic. Thus, vivyadha nifitaih farath is a 
constant phrase, e. g. Mbh. vi. 45. 77 ; R. vi. 19. 55. The same 
phrase is -expanded, vivyadha nifitaih tlk^naih farath kanaka - 
bhu^ar^dth, in Mbh. vi. 64. 15; to which comes like an echo R. 
vi. 18. 45, farath kanakabhu^andih in B., where C. has kdhcana - 
bhtl$andih, though the same phrase occurs in R. vi. 51. 38, where 
B.’s kanaka 0 is also found in C. Variations on the nifitaih 
fardih phrase are numerous. R. vi. 28. 4 has nifitaih farath . . . 
kahkapatrdir ajihmagaih ; Mbh. vi. 48. 68 has kahkapatraih 
fitdih farath. Then, with the substitution of synonyms, we find 
vivyadha nifitdir baridih , Mbh. vi. 59. 61, or cicheda nifitair 
bdTidih , Mbh. vi. 45. 23. In the last we have prahasann iva y as in 
R. i. 41. 3. Compare Mbh. vi. 47. 14, nrtyann iva y or R. vi. 55. 12, 
hasann iva , all current phrases. The form nifitaih farath gener- 
ally ends a pdda , as in Mbh. (above and) vii. 1 15. 7 ; R. vi. 28. 4 ; 
but is sometimes inverted, cicheda baridir nifitaih supairaih , R. 
vi. 36. 75, for the metre. 

Another of these stock phrases which every one must have 
noticed in both epics is tam (Jam) dpatantam sahasa, e. g. in 
Mbh. vi. 1 16. 50 and 57; when feminine, usually a club or spear 
“ resembling Yama’s rod.” Thus Mbh. vi. 116. 49: cik$epa 
gadam yamadatu}opamdm rant? tam dpatantlih sahasa , etc.; while 
in R. vi. 36. 10-12 yamadarylakalpa follows as an epithet of the 
arrows, after tam dpatantam sahasa. The first two words occur 
too often to count ; e. g. Mbh. vi. 49. 28 ; 62. 36 ; R. vi. 28. 35. 
The phrase is applied to an army corps in Mbh. vi. 95. 83, tam 
apatantfrh sahasa . . . mahdcamUm abkidudrava vegena. Here, 
as in many other cases, one phrase runs into another: abhidu - 
drava vegena is a constant support to the poet, who leans upon it 
whenever his wit wearies, as in Mbh. vi. 100. 49 ; 104. 34-35 ; R. 
vi. 55- 43> 47* A stock phrase is also sa visphdrya mahac capam , 
e. g. Mbh. vi. 49. 26; 95. 70; R. vi. 51. 5. Like vegena , which 
rounds off a phrase, as above or in pdiaydmasa vegena, is virya • 

1 This phrase also in Mbh. vi. 94. 22, and often ; kaladandopamam rane y ib. 
vi. 45. S (32 has a v. 1.). 
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van } a very useful space-filler. It occurs in a characteristic 
group of similar but not quite identical phrases : 

gadam ddaya viryavdn , Mbh. ix. 55. 24. 
gaddm udyamya viryavdn , Mbh. ix. 33. 37. 
dkanur ddaya Viryavdn , R. vi. 36. 7 ; 38. 1 ; 73. 17. 
(Compare R. vi. 87. 20; 88. 2; 91. 10; and 49. 18.) 

The passage Mbh. vi. hi. 27 ff. gives a capital illustration of 
the hand-work in some of the battle-scenes, which are almost as 
mechanical as Homer’s, and shows how the two Hindu epics 
correspond in respect of phraseology. The few verses from vs. 
27 to the end of the chapter are replete with epic iterata : tatrd 
9 dbhutam apagydma (a Mbh. phrase*) ; djaghana gardis t Urnam ; 
so 'nyat karmukam ddaya ; djaghdno 9 rasi kruddhah (repeated 
three times in this passage alone and current elsewhere, e. g. 
Mbh. vi. 61. 36; R. vi. 55. 20); tayor yuddharh samabhavad 
ghorarUpam\ titfha ti$he 9 li cd "bravlt (41, 45) 8 ; vivyadha nigi - 
tdis tlkgnaih kafokapatrdir ajihmagdihS In 38, djaghdno 9 rasi 
kruddhah , one common phrase, is joined to another, garer^d 
9 nataparvand , almost as frequent. The next verse ends in the 
well-beloved space-filler, ranamurdhani (Mbh. vi. 103. 12; R. vi. 
50. 55 ; 55. 68). The word marina used in this passage is, I think, 
as a terminal peculiar to the Mahabharata. In the Mahabharata 
it occurs as here, vi. 111. 51, hundreds of times, merely to fill up. 
Such terminals are generally common to both epics. Thus, 
paravlrahd , Mbh. vi. 116. 49; R. vi. 36. 53 (and often else- 
where) ; tejasd , in the phrase aditya rva tejasd , e. g. N. 1. 2; R. 
vi. 29. 4, and as mere terminal, quite current t jvaiantam iva tejasd , 
pradlptam iva tejasd , R. vi. 51. 73; 46. 87, etc. 

The collocation of two set phrases, to which I have just alluded, 
is very usual. Thus, the phrase cited above, djaghdno * rasi 

1 Sometimes the two are combined, as in R. vi. 36. 44 : pataydmdsa vegena 
. . . viryavdn. 

* Not in R. (on account of the conditions of narration). 

* This ti#ha tifthe 7i cd ' bravlt occurs over and over again, e. g. Mbh. vi. 54. 
72; 1 16. 22 (and often); R. vi. 58. 47. It is united with abhidudrava vegena 
(text above) in Mbh. vi. zoi. 9. 

4 Frequent close of a verse, Mbh. vi. 103. II ; compare above, R. vi. 28. 4- 
Another formula is rukmapwhkhdir ajihmagdxh , Mbh. vi. 114. II ; R. vi. 2a 
26 ; joined with the common phrase vivyddhur nifitdir banaih in the former 
case. It either begins or ends a verse, as in R., loc. cit, and vi. 19. 68, 
respectively. 
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kruddhah , is very common, and so is bhalldih sannataparvabhih . 
The two make a hemistich in Mbh. vi. 114. 26; while in 104. 14 
the equally common turn, faraih sannataparvabhih (cf. 47. 5; 
101. 21, etc.), is united with chadaydmasa samare , which is also a 
frequent expression. The fact is that the epic to a great extent is 
made up not of flokas but of pddas. The pada is something 
complete in itself, a block to build with, to fit in beside other such 
blocks squared to it in advance. Of whole words making such 
blocks the epic style (for in this regard there is no difference 
between the style of the Mahabharata and that of the Ramayana) 
preserves a sufficient number. As familiar examples may serve 
paldyanapardyanah, Mbh. vii. 103. 32; R. v. 33. 31 ; and paras - 
parajighdhsavah, Mbh. vi. 46. 5, 15, etc.; R. vi. 29. 16 (or ghaii- 
saya, ib. 55. 24, etc., sometimes only as v. 1. in one edition). 1 

From the language of battle-scenes a large number of pada - 
filling phrases common to both epics might easily be collected, 
but I will cite here only a few examples illustrative of different 
situations. 

avaplutya rathdt tUrnam, R. vi. 18. 47. 
avatlrya rathdt turnam , R. vi. 36. 87. 
avaplutya rathdt turnam, Mbh. vi. 94. 22; 96. 39. 
avatlrya rathad drttah , Mbh. vii. 3. 8. 
avatlrya rathottamdt , Mbh. iii. 43. 16. 
rathad avaplutya tatah , Mbh. vi. 59. 99, etc.* 

agamayad yamasadanam, Mbh. vi. 54. 77. 
anayad yamasddanam, ib. 81 ; R. iii. 34. 31. 
naydmi yamasddanam, R. iii. 28. 4 ; vi. 2a 14, 17. 
nayi^yati yamdlayam, R. vi. 36. 42. 

1 Close resemblance without actual touch occurs at times. One of the best 
examples is that of the two Raksasas, who are spoken of as prabhinndv iva 
mata'hgdu , and are said to be parasparavadhdisinau in R. vi. 69. I, compared 
with the two Asuras of Mbh. i. 210. 19, who are described as vadhdifindu 
prabhinna karat du mattdu bhutvd kunjararQpinau . In the latter case the 
demons become what in the former they resemble. Compare R. i. 13. 17. 

* In Mbh. this is the preferred order. Another stop-gap is found in R. vi. 
46. 9, where vira ends this phrase : so 'vaplutya rathad virah. It occurs often 
at the end of another phrase, etasminn antare , which is found everywhere and 
is filled out with virah , tatra , or some such word. Mbh. vi. 48. 96 ; 74. 36 (eva 
kale tu ) ; R. vi. 25. 8 ; 36. 99 ; 72. 60 ; etc. Here colloquial language first 
furnishes the block, which has to be filled out to the size of the octosyllabic 
pada. 
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